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BAKELAQUE 
PHENOLIC 
RESINS 


@ for acid-proof coatings 








With aWells’ waste oil 
filter you can use your 


oil several times over @ for abrasive wheels 
and change it more é 


reliable supply of oil is 
assured with the use of Wells’ special filter 
pads which work in conjunction with Wells’ 
patent syphon feed. The oil delivered from 
a Wells’ filter can be used with complete 


confidence. Write for fuller particulars of these oil filters. & ATTWATER & SONS, Ltd. | 
NR ca AGRE @e hs aNd cn 170. , ty Est. 1868 

> HOPWOOD STREET MILL, 
é PRESTON ENG. 


often. A thoroughly 4 8 for electrical insulation 


























_enables us to supply 


BELTING 


and 
ENDLESS VEE ROPES 


of: 


Superlative Quality 
LARGE STOCKS ... PROMPT DISPATCH 


FRANCIS W. BURSLEM-Stoke-on-Trent 
HARRIS & Co. Ltd. “Wiis 


| 40 years’ experience 
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BROTHERHOOD 


Air Gas and 
Refrigerating 
COMPRESSORS 





Also STEAM TURBINES 
Steam and Diesel Engines 
GENERATING SETS 


Literature describing Brotherhood 
Products available on request 


RHOOD 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 
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Increase Productivity by installing the 
STANTON B.A.5 Quick Weighing APERIODIC BALANCE 
This model is 50 per cent quicker than any other standard Aperiodic 


Balance fitted with weight loading attachments up to one gramme, 
and approximately four times faster than any other Periodic Balance. 


An Omniweight attachment permits loads up to 99.99 grammes 
to be added by externally controlled arms. 


The third and fourth decimal places are read direct from the graticule 
image. 


SPECIFICATION 
Optically flat Synthetic Sapphire planes. Aperiodicity, rest point in 18 Seconds. 
lilumination by 12 volt projection lamp. (Supplied complete with transformer 
or resistance.) Sensitivity 0°! milligramme. 


Stanton Instrume nets Simited 


I5 MORDEN COURT PARADE, MORDEN, SURREY. Telephone: MITCHAM 2464 
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FLUOR SPAR 
HIGH GRADE 
GLEBE MINES LTD. 





EYAM -: : : -: Nr. SHEFFIELD 


Telephone: EYAM 241—Telegraphic Address: FLU ORIDES EYAM 
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M & B Chemical JInteunediates 


DIMETHYL SULPHATE 


the methylating agent of choice 








DLnethyl Seafihaty st abroad widely 
used Viz t the meth ylation of Utne, pteenAs 
and OLY ONC acids wn the dyestuffs, plane - 
ceutical, synlhelic fieifume and pholuyraphie | 
chemecal rvdluslees. , 4 COU Sf lt. low Cost 
and desrtulle fot yp hic and chemice fi rope lied 
cl Wt Uf ufpilace obhe i melhy lating agenuls rlte 





AAA “bi ble 


PROPERTIES : 
A bright oily liquid. Molecular Weight : 126-1 
Specific Gravity : 1-330 - 1-335 at 15°C. 
Boiling Point : 188°C. with some decomposition. 


Acidity : Not more than 0-5°, w/w calculated as H.SO, 


Enquiries to: 


MAY & BAKER LTD - 
DAGENHAM a 


eeeneer 


‘phone: ILFord 3060 Ext. 243 a 
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ee TO 


from The process of ion. exchange in- 
of unde volves no physical change in the 
solutions: solid structure. Exchanges of ions 


eel 
ONCENTRATION abi can be either with cations or anions 
| 2 COM covery Of traces ON imme: by using appropriate materials. 
; n ’ = e + ** 
- — Permutit’s ‘‘Zeo-Karb’’ and “ De- 


1, REMOVAL 


sirable impure! 


| of waste solutions. 


' .Acidite "’ ion exchange materials 

ARATION - are produced in robust granules 

° a ae substances from &* - for use in columns under pressure 
po " or in gravity operation. Check the 
table to see if these new materials 
[4 ~-can assist in solving your problems. 

Write to us for our booklet ‘lon 
Exchange Materials in Process 


Industries.” 


=) ids. 
° luble ac 
of reat Lions by ifs 





for ot 


| 5 suBST 
of specific om 
solution: 


her ions 1 











40 years’ experience in plant design 
ts at your disposal, and our research 
laboratories who pioneered research 
in this field will gladly co-operate on 
any problem. 


THE PERMUTIT CO. LTD. 


Dept. V.A.2, Permutit House, Gunnersbury Ave., London, W.4. CHiswick 043! 
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The Symbol of Quality 


SODIUM CITRATE B.P. 
POTASSIUM CITRATE B.P. 
IRON & AMMONIUM CITRATE B.P. 
in Granular or Scale Form 


POTASSIUM IODIDE B.P. 
SODIUM IODIDE B.P. 
—__ JODOFORM BP. 


Export Enquiries will receive 
personal attention. 








1812 


products bearing the insignia 


Ever since the year 


of the Winged Lion have been 

accepted throughout the world 

as conforming to the highest 
standard of excellence. 


POTTER & GLARKE, Ltd. 
60-64, ARTILLERY LANE 
LONDON - - E.1 


Tel: BiShopsgate 4761 (six lines) 
Grams: Horehound, Phone, London 


and at 77, DANTZIC STREET, MANCHESTER 
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THERE ARE many thousands of these little 
orphans: small hot-water tanks fed with 
direct steam uncontrolled; neglected and 
forgotten—and probably eating their heads off 
in steam. 

The pocket-size Sarco ‘“‘ THERMOCIRC”’ is 
designed for these small tanks. Provides hot 
water by the direct mixture (within itself) of 
steam and cold water; continuous water 
circulation through the tank and_ the 
“ THERMOCIRC ”’ ; steam supply automatically 
regulated according to water temperature. A 
water heater and thermostatic controller 
er fixed directly on any existing 
tank. 


For details, send enquiry slip to SARCO 
THERMOSTATS LTD., Cheltenham, Glos. 


THE SARCO 
‘ THERMOCIRC’ “J 


Pat. No. 612839 | 
"10 SARCO THERMOSTATS LTD., | 
CHELTENHAM, Glos. 





Please send details and diagrams of the Sarco 
* THERMOCIRC ” for (a) small hot water 
—_— and cylinders, or (b) water-jacketed 
vessels. 


NAME 





Pee. 62@2:6062860 0686006066800 0608060 686 6060 806 6.2 4 


R249 

















“Yr SF 
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CHEMICAL 
PLANT 


including 


CENTRIFUGALS, ROTARY’ DRYERS, 
FILM DRYERS, FILTER PRESSES, 
PRESSURE FILTERS, ETC. 


FILM DRYERS 


are very suitable for drying 
solutions where a powdered 
product and flake is required 
direct. The rate of drying is 
high and is arranged to be 
complete in one revolution of 
the drum, the speed being 
adjusted to suit the particular 
properties of the material being 
treated. 














FILTER PRESSES 


are usually made of cast iron, 
having cast iron or wooden 
plates and frames, but they 
can be made of acid-resisting 
bronze, stainless steel, etc., 
where necessary. 





Ask for our Catalogues giving 
further particulars. 











MANLOVE, ALLIOTT & CO., LTD. 











BLOOMSGROVE WORKS NOTTINGHAM 
TELEPHONE : 75127 (3 LINES) TELEGRAMS : MANLOVE’S, NOTTINGHAM 
LONDON OFFICE : 41-42 PARLIAMENT ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.I Phone: WHitehall 5931-2 
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@ Plan 


ts supplied from | to 3,500 c.f.m. and larger, | 


if required. 


Continuous operation achieved by— 


Dual Absorber unit with fully automatic regeneration 
and change-over valves. 


Dryness down to dew point of minus 60° C. 









Close up of automatic 
control gear for 
continuous gas drier 
illustrated above. 


Kestners 


Chemical Engineers : 
5, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.I. 























For almost a century 
the name Todd has 
stood for high quality 
drum manufacture. 
We produce a wide 
. range of sizes and 
designs to meet the 
requirements of all 
trades,and weshould 
be glad to suggest 
a suitable container 
for your particular 
needs. 


TODD 
BROS. 


(ST.HELENS & WIDNES) 


LIMITED 


WIDNES 


Lancashire 
Tel: Widnes 2267 





meam TD? 
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© SOLVENTS: PLASTICIZERS - INTERMEDIATES 


The Celanese Organisation is able to supply a number of chemical 
products to a wide range of industries. These products include: 





ACETAMIDE TECH. ISOPROPYL ETHER 

ACETANILIDE TECH. METHYL ACETATE 

ACETIC ACID METHYL CELLULOSE (‘ Celacol M’ and 
ACETIC ANHYDRIDE ‘Celacol MM’ in various viscosity. 
CELLULOSE ACETATE grades) 

ETHYL ACETATE MONOMETHYLAMINE (free from di- 
ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE and tri-methylamines) 

ETHYL ETHER TRICHLORETHYL-PHOSPHATE 


Research in the production of chemicals and their application is 
continuously in progress in the Celanese laboratories and enquiries 
are invited for the types of chemicals listed and products allied 
to them. 

The Company’s technical staff is available for consultations or 
discussion and correspondence should be addressed to :— - 





Chemical Sales Department 





BRITISH CELANESE LIMITED 


CELANESE HOUSE, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.I. 


British Celanese Limited are the proprietors of the Trade Marks ‘Celanese’ and ‘Celacol’ 




















‘Perspex’ acrylic resin in clear 
and coloured sheet has pro- 
perties which enable it to be 
converted into plant and equip- 
ment by 


methods. 


required. 


| IC] 





‘Perspex’ is strong, 
tough and stable under dry and 
wet conditions of use, and it is 
capable of resisting moderate 
temperatures and a wide range 
of weak acids and alkalis. 

Many industrial applications 
have so far been found for 
‘Perspex’ lined plant and both 
the chemical and food trades 
are finding it of value wherever 
cleanliness of processing and 
resistance to corrosion are 
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simple fabrication 





F 


| 





| 
} IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 | 


P.311 
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A SPECIAL HIGH EFFICIENCY POWDER MIXER 
Supplied in a wide range of sizes for a wide variety of trades 


HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT 
HYDRAULIC AND POWER PRESSES 
CHEMICAL PLANT 
RUBBER MACHINERY 
WELDED FABRICATION. WORK 
CLASS ‘‘A’’ PRESSURE VESSELS 
SHELL TYPE BOILERS 
STEAM RAISING EQUIPMENT 











MACHINES DESIGNED TO 
CUSTOMERS’ OWN REQUIREMENTS 


MACHINES MANUFACTURED 
TO CUSTOMERS’ OWN DESIGN 





FOSTER YATES & THOM LTD 


Heavy Precision Engineers 


4 BLACKBURN ENGLAND 





a 
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Me 





ESTABLISHED 1840 
FOR LONGER RUNS 


DANKS OF NETHERTON [" A BETWEEN REGENERATIONS 


: MAXIMUM EXCHANGE 
CHEMICAL PLANT yy ) CAPACITY 
PRESSURE VESSELS 
JACKETTED PANS Z: ssmissusr eats 
MIXERS RECEIVERS > AV CONSUMPTION 
\ 


N 






ALL TYPES OF WELDED 
AND RIVETED STEEL 




















FABRICATIONS > URGESS 
) | FREEZE-FORMED 
NETHERTON, DUDLEY n ZEOLITE 
W ORCS. ° 
= = wa 
LONDON OFFICE— BURGESS ZEOLITE COMPANY LIMITED 









329, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. | 66-72, WORSEFERRY ROAD, WESTMINSTER. S.W.1. Tel: ABBey 186 


(— | 
afe quivel Ss * ECONOMICAL 


BROLUS BARRELS 


Lusty’s have been solving packing problems for 75 
years. Let them solve yours. You can rely on Lusty’s 
‘“*Brolus ’’ plywood barrels to “‘ deliver the goods ’’. 
Single or double ply, strong yet light, ‘* Brolus”’ 
barrels can be made puff- proof and with various 
types of lining for packing specialised goods such 
as powdered chemicals, soap flakes, jellies or 
machinery. And for the really out-of-the-ordinary 
packing problems Lusty’s will make you a barrel 
‘‘to measure’. Your enquiry will be welcome. 


é 
* 
ly PRODUCTS OF 7 


W. LUSTY & SONS LTD < 


LAMB WORKS, EMPSON STREET, 
\, samen ta on ros LONDON, €E.3 
7 























—_ 
elephone: EAST 5020. Telegrams: Comparison, Bochurch, London 
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We’re on the march to assist the Purity Campaign. If you make foodstuffs, 
or cosmetics or pharmaceuticals — if impure water or air is your headache 
—if colour or odour, or taste is important, you should know about 
Active Carbon. It removes disturbing odours, extracts interfering flavours, 


improves or removes colour and traps impurities which can’t be detected 





by eye, nose or tongue. If you want to 


SUTCLIFFE 
SPEAKMAN 





know more about it the Active Carbon 








| specialists will be very glad to help you. 





) SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN AND COMPANY LIMITED, LEIGH, LANCASHIRE 
: Telephone: Leigh 94 

| London Office: Godliman House, Godliman Street, London, E.C.4 

| Telephone : City 2810 
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A 
FREE 
FLOWING 
POWDER 


SODIUM 


ALGINATE 
SS/LH 


Sets 


(a) ALBRIGHT & WILSO 
Alginate Department 


49 PARK LANE~LONDON W°<!1 Tel.: Gro 1311. Works: Oldbury and Widnes 


iw 
TBWZé«A! 
—__ 











mer cane 
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nNOTHER 
aspect OF 


OBSOLETE PLANT must make way for new. 
Dismantling of blast furnaces, chemical plant, collieries, 
gasworks and all kinds of industrial installations is 
work in which WARDS have a unique record of 
experience. lf your development plans call for 
demolition or dismantling, WARDS have the skill 


and facilities [to provide a fully co-operative service. 


THO: W. WARD LITbD 
ALBION WORKS - SHEFFIELD 


TELEPHONE 26311 (ISLINES) - TELEGRAMS FORWARD’ SHEFFIELD 
LONDON OFFICE: BRETTENHAM HOUSE - LANCASTER PLACE - STRAND-W.C.2 
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LODGE COTTRELL 


ELECTROFILTERS - 
CLEAN GAS- 


“ 
HIGH EFFICIENCY RECOVERY 
OF DUSTS AND FUMES FROM 
INDUSTRIAL GASES 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS 

IN THIS COUNTRY PRODUCING 

EXCLUSIVELY ELECTRICAL 
PRECIPITATORS 











* 
LODGE-COTTRELL LTD. 


Head Office and Works: BIRMINGHAM 
London Office : DRAYTON HOUSE~*GORDON STREET: W°C:!l 














ATHOLE G. ALLEN (Stockton) LTD. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 
CO. DURHAM 


ARE 


NOT OUT OF BUSINESS 


AND CONTINUE TO 


PRODUCE REGULARLY 


CRUDE & GROUND BARYTES 
ALL BRITISH 








Enquiries are invited for 


PROMPT AND FORWARD DELIVERY 

















ETT OE 











_ ‘The Chemical Age 


lA Weekly Journal Devoted to Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 


BOUVERIE HOUSE, 154 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telegrams: ALLANGAS FLEET LONDON 


SCOTTISH OFFICE: 
116 Hope Street, Glasgow (Central 3970) 





Telephone: CENTRAL 3212 (20 lines) 


MIDLANDS OFFICE 
Daimler House, Paradise Street, Birmingham (Midland 0784-5) 


THE CHEMICAL AGE offices are closed on Saturdays in accordance with the adoption of the five-day week by 
Benn Brothers, ited 





“y VOL. LX 
No. 1543 


| 3 February 1949 


Annual Subscription 26s. 
8d. per copy, post paid 10d. 





dha the Government would have sooner 
or later to make some gesture in response 
to the few but insistent voices which have 
been calling for application of ‘* the new 
order ’’ to chemical industry. Now the 
desired acknowledgment has been made 
by the association of the President of the 
Board of Trade with the Labour Party and 
trades union private discussion of pros- 
pects of extending the nationalisation 
programme to take in chemical industry, 
or @ convenient part of it. The distin- 
guishing feature of these new approaches 
to an old and—in the past—singularly 
unprofitable theme has been the unanimous 
unwillingness of the planners and of those 
others likely to be most intimately con- 


issues at stake. From the standpoint of 
some trades union politicians that precau- 


tion is readily understandable. Their 
purpose is to secure at least uw good 
approach, if possible with supporting fire 


from the Government, to an objective which 
has never before been susceptible to 4 
direct attack. 

The opinion is still widely held that the 
prospects of ‘‘ socialising ’’ any substan- 
tial portion of chemical indvtstry are to-day 
as flimsy as they were when small scale 
propaganda to that end first began to be 
heard. It is certainly true that the 
emotional appeal which served well enough 
when there was no prospect whatever of 


B 





HE certainty has long been apparent 


cerned to see any open discussion of the 


215 


Towards Nationalisation 


securing fulfilment of the dream of 
nationalisation has shed all its glow. In 
the interval a wide range of basic activities 
and their multifarious subsidiaries have 
come under the vitalising influence of 
State control and no one, excepting per- 
haps a very few privileged administrating 
figures, has been a penny the better for it. 
The ‘‘ consumer ’”’ has paid dearly and, 
what is far more disconcerting in the view 
of trade union objectives, occasion for dis- 
content on the part of workers has often 
been accentuated. If the case rested there 
the advocates of nationalisation would not 
have chosen this moment to open a cam- 
paign, which is, of course, not confined to 
the recent discussion between Government 
officials and trades union officials. There 
is now, however, an entirely new and un- 
precedented situation created by the 
acquisition by the State of coal and gas 
and ihe firm intention to deal similarly 
with iron and steel—all of which are suffi- 
ciently closely interrelated to lend force to 
the implication that what is done to one 
is meet for all. 

In recognition of all this, the Chemical 
Workers’ Union has latterly performed 
some remarkable evolutions, contrasting 
sharply with its apparent independence in 
days gone by. A lively conflict § for 
control of union policy appears to have 
ended in victory for those who may be 
thought to be most acceptable in Govern- 
ment quarters, and there have been other 
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ehanges no less remarkable. Chemical that kind are, of course, common currency 
industry is now being discussed in terms in trades union polemics and are offered 
more reminiscent of some recent White more readily because it is not necessary to 
Papers than of the old condemnatory substantiate them. 
spirit. (The Chemical Worker, 29, 8.) In Now it must have occurred to many 
fact, a general stocktaking has been — jhat long avoidance of public discussion by 
attempted and the assets as a whole are enee win slome 


admitted to be sound but underdeveloped. 
The transition from hearty trades unionism 


to the field of economics will suggest a 
lightning conversion only to those who 


do not recognise what is hopefully regarded 
us being the next step. 


The view has lately been freely ex- 
pressed that, whatever counsels may be 
proferred by the unions, any Government 


bid to found a new monopoly in chemical 
industry would be likely to aim first only 
at the acquisition of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. While there is, of 
course, no official sanction for that belief, 
ihe CWU journal significantly singles out 
alkali production as ‘‘ a monopoly of one 
yreat industrial establishment,’’ alleging 
that insufficiency of caustic soda and soda 
ash has been caused thereby. ** It is 
to travel far 


nol 


necessar\ to seek a solution 


ol this bottleneck,”’ urges the CWI 
yeneral secretary (Mr. Bob Edwards). 
All monopolies tend towards the 


estricted output in the interest of high 
profits : the present shortage is due almost 


entirely to this faetor."’ Statements oft 


are fully qualified t 
present the real facts about the aims «nd 
performance of this and some other equally 
vital sections of chemical industry ha 
persisted too long. If, between now and 
the next General Election, a sectional bid 








subjects chemical industries—or some ol 
them—to such ill-conceived reorganisation! 
as is proposed for iron and steel! the out. 
well with the electorate. 
It would be deplorable if the occasion feund 
them as ill-informed as most were 
the Tron and Steel Bill took shape. 

To provide such a contingency. 


come may rest 
wher 


against 





action on some other lines is no less desir- 
able. One of the factors giving strong 


encourayernent to previous nationalisation 
projects the ‘* cut-price ” levels 
at which it has been possible to acquire 
industrial assets which. but for the 
tary limitation of dividends, would 
commanded very different market values 
Now, fortunately, industries art 
recopiitsily that this ventleman’s agree 
Prieedit has been vrossl\ abused and rrivst 
be ended | 


haus been 


volun. 
have 


Trt ey\ 


cea 
a. 
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und 


| is reassuringly unalarmed. 
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Counting Assets 


HE capacity for taking » buoyant 
view of the country’s trade and 


economic affairs is not one of the gifts 
which flourish most under the influence oi 
Ministerial surveys, threats, promises and 


' the rest of the devices with which indus- 


try has been so liberally favoured. There 
remains lorwunately a hard core of intor.ned 
opinion which takes a longer view than 
visible to Government circles and 
One holding 
that solid standpoint, acquired in 50 vears’ 
experience in chemical industry, is Mr. 
H. E. Alcock, telling the Luton Chamber 
ef Trade a few days ago: ‘*‘ For major 
manufacturing purposes we have coal, salt, 
limestone, chalk, sand and water. = I 
know of no country better situated, with 
our nearby ports and shipping facilities, 
which could beat us on even terms of trade 
in commodities requiring a high degree of 
technical skill to produce them. That we 
have that skill is patent to ali the indus- 
trial world, which has followed us in the 
development of industries in the last 50 
years. In this connection 1 refer parti- 
cularly to the U.S.A. and Germany. 
Recently I have visited both countries, and 
I have seen nothing to alter my opinion. ~ 


seems 


Fun Fair 
HAT plain statement of our endurmg 
assets is likely to be more convincing 
for most people than the more dramatic 
presentation—now promised by the Central 


Office of Information—ot “‘the struggle for 


economic survival,”’ past, present and 
luture, in the form of a six weeks’ exhibi- 
tion in London (from March 21). ‘ This,” 
savs the COT, ** should provide a notuble 
landmark in the education of the people ir 
our vital national problem and how it 
should he resolved. ° The state ot the 








ibe simply 
There will be revolving stages, dioramas 


nation before the war, after the war, now 
and in 1952 when Marshall Aid ends will 
and graphically displaved.’’ 
to drive home the lesson that increased 
production is indispensable, cartoon dis 
plays in a word, al] the fun of the 
fair. That analogy is not unjust. The 





ree: 


pyyat 


preliminary publicity confides: ‘' As an 
iiteresting novelty to simplify the story. 


ithe exhibition will inelude a ‘ fun fair.’ 
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with such items as pin tables, distorting 
mirrors, Aladdin’s Cave, a fortune-telling 
machine and the Biggest Rat out ot 
Captivity.’’ Just how all this is going to 
serve ‘‘ the essential need for increased 
production of coal, iron and steel, ships, 
vehicles and rolling stock, textiles, chemi- 
cals ard agriculture *’ is best left to the 
fortune-telling machine. 


Alchemy 


HA'T the precursors of modern chemists 

were the alchemists of old is generally 
admitted and the fact lends to alchemy an 
added fascination. Yo that can be attr!- 
buted the comparative abundance of pub- 
lication about *‘ the white art.”’ — Prof. 
Johu Read, of the Chair of Chemistry, St. 
Andrew’s University, an acknowledged 
expert on the subject, in an address on 
‘* Alehemy and Alchemical Literature ©" to 
the Scottish centre of PEN in Edinburgh 
recently, recalled that alchemy was 
believed to have existed in China in the 
fifth century B.c., and reached its peak in 
England in the Middle Ages. It was, the 
professor said, « complex philosophical 
system embracine experimental science. 
Symbolism played «a large part in alehemy 
and Prof. Read showed a number of 
designs in which sulphur and mercury, the 
elements which were thought could be 
blended to produce the philosopher's stone, 
were symbolised in different ways. The 
twilight of alchemy came with the publica- 


tion by Robert Boyle in 1661 of ‘* The 
Seeptical Chemist,” although th: art 
lingered on for more than a century. ‘The 


fact that there is now an increasing demand 
for early books on the subject does not 
imply the existence ot a revivalist move- 
ment—despite certain extraordinary trends 
in official science in the U.S.S.R. 


Atomic Forecasts 
\TRAORDINARY difference at 


opinion continues to prevail as to how 
how lony it will be, before it 
becomes a practicable proposition to trans 
mit atomic power into productive processes 
lor industry. The U.S, General Electric 
Company recently announced the construc 
tion of a new reactor on a site a few miles 
from the Knolls 


soon or 


‘tome power laboratory 
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Production Teams 
50 Tours in the U.S.A. This Year 


URTHER information has been given on 

the selection and activities of teams from 
British industries to visit the U.S.A, under 
the scheme organised by the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Productivity Council. 

During the first 12 months it is expected 
some 50 tea:ms will be sent, and it is hoped 
- to continue on a comparable scale for a 
second year. 

Productivity teams will be formed on an 
industry basis. The primary object is to 
enable the widest cross-section of each 
industry to benefit. Selected teams should 
be able to carry out a series of visits to 
factories in the U.K. to obtain a compre- 
hensive view before they leave for America. 
On return they will be expected to explain 
and discuss what they have seen and the 
views they have formed, 

Each team will have a maximum of 15, 
normally allotted as follows. Four super- 
visory (to include works management and 
foremen); a minimum of four technicians, 
with additional number for appropriate 
industries; four from workshop levels (to 
cover operatives and shop stewards). 

The total time occupied by such a tour, 
in this country and in the U.S.A., will be 
about 3$ months. Firms will be expected 
to pay normal salaries during the time 
involved. The British Government will 
make a grant of 50 per cent of sterling costs 
to the British section of the council; employ- 
ers organisations coneerned will find the 
balance. 

Mr. Kenneth J. Burton, of the British 
Employers’ Confederation, has been ap- 
pointed a joint secretary of the council in 
addition to Sir Norman Kipping (Federa 
tion of British Industries) and Mr. Vincent 
Tewson (Trades Union Congress). 
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Defence Research 
Scientists and Services to Confer 
A; T the invitation of the Council of the 

Ro 


val Society, a Defences Services Re- | 
has been set | 


search i*acilities Committee 
up to “‘ consider proposals for the use of 
Service facilities and personnel for assisting 
scientific research, and to make recommen- 
dations to the Council of the Royal Society, 
the Lords Commissioners of the Adiniralty, 
the Army Council, and the Air Council.” 
The committee proposes to operate 
through panels of scientists and Service 
representatives who are specially interested 
in. specific projects. At its first meeting 
panels were formed to cover the following 
subjects: Submarine gravity measurements, 
surplus explosives, magnetic survey, aerial 
photography, scientific expeditions. The 
members of the committee are :— 
Chairman, Sir Geoffrey Taylor; Royal 
Society, Prof, P. M. S. Blackett, Sir Harold 
Spencer Jones, Dr. A. C. Menzies, Mr. 


F. §&. Russell ; Admiralty, Vice-Admiral 
A. G. N Wyatt, Mr. F. Brundett; War 
Office, Lieutenant- General Sir Kenneth 


Crawford, Dr. O. H. Wansbrough-Jones ; 
Air Ministry, Air Vice-Marshal C, hk. N. 
Guest, Mr, G. S. Whittuck; Munistry of 
Supply, Dr. F. J. Wilkins, Mr. H, M. 
Garner. 

Scientists wishing to submit proposals for 
consideration by the committee should com- 
municate their suggestions in the frst 
instance to the assistant secretary of the 
Royal Seciety. 





BISRA Admits Associate Members.—The 


British Iron & Steel Research Association 
has created a new category of associate 
membership. Such members will be at 


liberty to attend the Association’s technical 
conferences and will receive research reports. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 
(Continued from previons page) 


at Schenectady, the object being to study 
the generation of electric power from 
nuclear energy. Two new machines, a 
cosmotron and an electric furnace, built 
for the American Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion indicate the rapid develop. 
ment of this branch of science. The ex- 


perts, however, both in America and this 
country, on the whole speak either with 
the greatest reserve, or else in terms which 
suggest a good deal of pessimism. There 
is some reason for such views as Sir Claude 
Gibb’s (to the North of England branch of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers) 





that ‘‘ a lot of nonsense ”’ is being written 
about atomic energy. Mr. F. Harrod, the 
British economist (THe Cuemicat Ager, 59, 
682) considered the disadvantages  asso- 
ciated with atomic fission so outweighed 
the potential benefits (excluding medical 
aspects), that he recommended a temporary 
standstill. Not the least problem of indus- 
trial use, would appear to be the protection 
of the w orker or operator, and disposal of 
radioactive efiluents. Meanwhile, so con- 
tradictory are the opinions relating to 
atomic power and so well concealed the 
facts, that no industry has yet found justi- 
fication for making any provision for this 
great potential source of energy in its 
future programme. 
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Threat to U.S. Steel ? 


Possibility of Government Control 


HE remote possibility of the American 
steel industry being nationalised along 
British lines was mentioned by Irving 8. 
Olds, chairmav of the board of directors of 
the United States Steel Corporation in an 
address to the Manufacturers’ Association 
of Hartford County, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Defending the American industry's 
record in expansion, he quoted facts and 
figures about production and capacity, and 
strongly denied allegations that output was 
being kept down in order to maintain prices. 
Many people in the United States, he 
said, apparently desired to have more Gov- 
ernment intervention in business. Their 
opinion apparently was that public interest 
would be better served by statutes and 
arbitrary regulations by bureaucrats, 

He urged U.S. industry to beware of 
‘“‘a foreign importation to replace our 
long tried-out system of competitive free 
euterprise.”’ 





Nationalisation in India 

The Government’s policy on natiovalisa- 
tion of industries in India was recently 
discussed by Dr. Mookerjee, the Minister 
for Industries. No further steps, he said, 
were contemplated for any industry other 
than those already under Government 
management and direction—Arms and 
ammunition, railways, and production and 
control of atomic energy. Principal res- 
ponsibility for the development of new 
undertakings such as mineral oils, coal, 
iron and steel, was taken by the State. 





Prodigal Coal Policy ? 

Speaking at Newcastle-on-Tyne at the 
annual meeting of the North of England 
branch of the Institution of Mechanical 
Kngineers, Sir Claude D. Gibb, chairman 
of C, A. Parsons & Co., Ltd., Newcastle, 
suggested that Britain’s exports of raw ccal 
should cease. He advocated the setting up 
of processing plants in the coalfields so thai 
only (the chemical \products of the coal 
should be exported, at a highly increased 
export value. 

Although these ideas might be termed 
visionary, he said, vision or courage was 
needed to deal with the national problem-— 
courage to look 50 to 100 years ahead, 

He considered that ‘‘ a lot of nonsense 
liad been written about atomic energy. It 
would be many years before atomic energy 
was able to compete economically with eoal 
as a source of energy. Meanwhile, he 
believed that in less than 50 years coal out- 
put in Britain would be no more than 120 
million tons a vear, 
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Export Trade Survey 
Betro’s Aid to Industry 

N a survey of the nation’s progress and 

prospects last week, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, stressed the 
problems that remained to be solved, laying 
emphasis on production for export. 

‘lhe contribution being made by the 
British Export Trade Research Organisa- 
tion to the enlargement of the export 
market was also underlined at a Press con- 
ference in London to review the work ana 
development of the organisation during the 
past year. 

More work and research had beer carried 
out than ever before, reported J.t.-Col. 
H. A. P, Disney, director and secretary. 
The Middle Kast had been the ceuitre of 
extensive investigation, particularly into 
markets for chemicals, plastics, paints, | 
glues, glass, and mining machinery. 

Mr. R. C. Taylor, who has just returned 
from au extensive tour of North Africa, 
gave to a CHEMICaL AGE representative some 
interesting sidelights on the problems of 
French Morocco. 


French African Phosphate 


The Krench, he said, were doing their 
utmost io develop the territory, which is 
rich in minerals. The phosphate mines at 
Khouribga and Louis Gentil have become 
one of the principal earners of foreign cur- 
rency. The difficulties are trying to per- 
suade the naturally conservative natives to 
adopt modern methods of agriculture, 
rotation of crops and use of chemical ferti- 
lisers, ete, 

The production of molybdenum had been 
found not to be a practicable proposition, 
and the French company, Le Molybden, 
was now turning its attention to the copper 
pyrites from the Bouazzer mine and had a 
copper sulphate plant near Casablanca. 
The sulphate was being increasingly used 
as fertiliser for the vines, 





PILKINGTON’S NEW INTEREST 


"hE eas acquisition by Pilkington Brothers, 
Ltd., of St. Helens, of a majority hold- 
ing of the shares of James A. Jobling and 
Company, of Sunderland, was announced on 
Saturday last week. Pilkington’s is the 
largest glassworkers in the U.K., and 
employs a capital of more than £3 million, 
and Jobling’s has a _ long-established 
reputation as makers of laboratory, glass- 
ware and chemical apparatus, of which its 
productions of large-scale processing plant 
in Pyrex has commanded special attention 
in recent years. 
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[TH the production of potash salts 

at a monthly rate of about 500,000 
tons—equal to approximately 50,009 tons of 
K,Q—the potash industry in Western Ger- 
many is still unable to meet the whole of 
the domestic demand. Efforts are being 
made to extend existing plant and reopen 
idle works, but progress is slow, owing to 
lack of funds for investment and construc 
tion materials. 


Housing Difficulties 


Burbach, one of the leading producers, 
states that its efforts to obtain new capital 
have been unsuccessful, and more intensive 
use of existing plant is rendered difficult by 


shortage of housing acconmodation for 
workers. 

Both potash salts and sodium chloride, 
according to the Burbach management, 


could be shipped abroad in larger quanti- 
ties at present world market prices and 
currency rates but for difficulties caused by 
JIA restrictions. A big contract for salt 
was obtained from Sweden but was no: 
carried out as it did not accord with the 
existing regulations, 

The British zone mineral] oi! production 
last year increased by nearly 10 per cent, 
from 572,134 tons in 1947 to 628,989 tons; 
to this must be added about 5000 tons for 
the production of the French zone. . The 
German crude oil output is still far from 
the wartime record of 1.06 million tons in 
1940, but has nearly reached the 1946 out- 
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German Oil and Potash 
New Projects Retarded by Shortage of Plant and Capital 
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put of 642,629 tons. Last year’s increase 


was achieved mainly as a result of the cur. 


rency reforra which facilitated the purchase 
of equipment and helped to raise working 
morale. In December the British zone 
crude oil output amounted to 58,493 tons, 
and further gains are expected this year 


as drilling operations were doubled iu 
1948 

Marked progress was mace last year in 
the Emsland oilfields which contributed 


26.8 per cent, against 20.0 per cent in 1947. 
to the total output. In this area, to which 
Holland is laying claim, increased produc 
tion was reported from Emlichheim and 
Georgsdorf which, next to Nienhagen, are 
now the most important Germai fields. 


Perlon Bristles 


Perlon, the 


entirely synthetic fibre 
developed by I. 


G. Farbenindustrie just 
before the war, is now to be made on an 
experitaental scale by Vereinigte Glanz 
stoff-Fabriken A.G. at Obernburg-on-Main ; 
Perlon bristles are also to be produced. 
Perloh is at present made only in the 
Soviet zone of Germany. 

J. P. Bemberg, A.G., is now operating its 
rayon factories at Wuppertal and Augs 
Lurg at 70 per cent of the 1938 rate, and 
since the currency reform has been able 
ic show a slight profit, ‘The manufacture 
of transparent sheets was resumed _ befors 
the main works were re-opened. 





The Widening Range of Antibiotics 


N interesting survey of the development 

of antibiotics was given in London last 
week by Mr, F. A. Robinson at a meeting of 
the British Association of Chemists. The 
speakers recalled the history of penicillin 
from its discovery by Sir Alexander 
Fleming, and its subsequent development 
by Sir Howard Florey and Dr, E. Chaiu 
in 1940, to the modern deep culture methods 
developed in the U.S.A. He indicated th: 
methods by which the chemical structure 
was elucidated, and the astonishing improve- 
ments in the therapeutic efficacy of the 
crystalline sodium salt of penicillin 6G 


’ 


benzyl penicillin, compared with the earliest 
preparations. 

Improved strains of penicillin have beer 
obtained by selection and artificially 
Benzyl 


in- 


duced mutations. penicillin is 


superior in therapeutic properties to pen- 
cillin K, which is n-heptyl penicillin, 

Improved methods of injection have now 
been developed, the best of which is the 
sparingly soluble procaine salt in a veget- 
able oil. 

The speaker also gave a brief review o! 
some modern antibiotics, including strepto 
mycin. The latter, he pointed out, affects 
a rauge of organisms quite different from 
penicillin, but it is not generally recom 
mended in cases of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Results should still be interpreted with 
caution, 

The newest antibiotics include chlormy 
cetin, which is being used against scrub 
typhus in Burma. Bacitracin is effective 
against whooping cough. Many new 
developments are anticipated. 


| 
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MICRO-ANALYSIS 
Its Application in the Oil and Colour Industry 
By C. WHALLEY, B.Sc., A.R.I.C. 


HE subject’ of micro-analysis was 
usually regarded as being within the 
province of the pure analyst and not so 
much within that of the applied analyst in 
industry, said: Mr. -C. Whalley, in an 


address on ‘‘:Micro-Analysis in the Oil and 
Colour Industries,"’ which he gave at a 


recent meeting of the London Section of 
ihe Oil and Colour Chemists’ Association, 
held at Manson House, 26 Portland Place. 
W.1, at which Mr, David E. Roe (chair- 
man of the section) presided. Those who 
were trying to push its application § to 
industrial processes generally had had quite 

i large amount of success in a wide variety 
of industries, said ‘Mr. Whalley. 

A general description of the scope and 
development of..micro-analytical methods 
was given by. Mr. Whalley, who described 
some of the apparatus and some of the mor 
common techniques used in micro-analytica! 
methods, and ‘discussed applications of 
certain of those methods and techniques 10 
problems of interest to the oil and colour 
industries, 


Micro-Chemical Methods 


Micro-analysis,. he said, was a very vagu: 
description. It could refer to the actual 
analysis of very small amounts of material. 
The chemistry of some of the radio-active 
elements, such as _ plutonium, had _ been 
worked out by micro-chemical methods, and 
full-scale plant was built from the informa. 
fion gained by. micro-chemical analysis. 

Another side, which was probably of 
more importance in industry, was the 
determination of small amonnts or traces 
of material where the actual quantity avail- 
abie was not necessarily small, there being 
available sample weights of perhaps from 
half to one g. Micro-analvsis was referred 
io loosely as being concerned with the 
determination of quantities of the 
from half to 10 g.; work on quantities from 


iO to 100 mg. was referred to as semi- 
micro-analysis; and work on micrograms. 


i.€., millionths of a was referred io 
4s_sub-micro-analysis. 

To industry, semi-micro-analysis was of 
the greatest importance. The classification 
of micro-chemical methods was a big sub- 
ject. It included the organic and inorganic 
side and the physical, 
methods. He indicated some of the qualita- 
tive spot tests and some of the principal 
quantitative methods; he considered absorp- 


gram, 


order of 


chemical and other 


tlometry or colorimetric methods to be the 
most important of all those. 

Lots of things could be done on the micro 
scale, but in stepping up to full scale one 
frequently could not get things to work, 
for there might be absorption of ions, mixed 
precipitations, and so on. In general, how- 


ever, stepping down could be done quite 
easily, simply by maintaining conditions 


precisely the same as in the micro method. 

Micro-chemical,,methods were introduced 
first on the Continent; but in 1933 or 1934 
the techniques were introduced into this 
country by Prof. Briscoe and Dr. Janct 
Matthews, who had lectured to the Royal 
Institute of Chemistry. 


Neatness of Equipment 


Discussing the factors which had contri- 
buted to the ever-growing interest in micro- 
chemical methods, Mr. Whalley said the 
first, which was perhaps not quite a _ prac- 
tical one, was the fascination and neatness 
of the equipment and apparatus used 
Secondly, a vast saving of space could be 
effected in industrial laboratories by the 
application of those methods, which was 
particularly important in laboratories where 
a large variety of materials had to be dealt 


with; results were produced of correspond. 
ing accuracy with those obtained when 


using older and larger equipment and, in 
general, in correspondingly less _ time. 
Another important advantage ware the 
saving in the quantities of reagents used, 
which might be quite an economical pro- 
position in large laboratories. 


Manipulative Skill 


Referring to the disadvantages of micro- 
analysis, he said it did require more careful 
work than one would devote to an ordinary 
macro determination, and it required a high 
degree of manipulative skill. There was 
no place in micro-analysis for the ‘‘ ham- 


fisted ’’ gentlemen. That might be a reason 
why ladies often became very good micro- 
chemical analysts. During the war ladies 
had worked very successfully on micro- 
chemical analysis, and hairdressers, shop 
assistants, and so on, were trained within 


a very short time, whereas some men who 
had had university training had _ failed 
rather miserably. 

It was of great advantage to have some 
form of training in the handling of the 
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apparatus. It was only in the last two 
years, however, that some of the principal 
universities had set up departments to pro- 
vidc courses for training in micro-analysis, 
due to pressure arising from the demands 
of industry. Once the basic training was 
acquired, it was possible to pass it on to 
others. 


Representative Results 


Dealing with the question whether 
a small sample used for micro-analysis was 
representative of the very much larger 
amount of material, Mr. Whalley said he 
could quote evidence either way. At one 
time shavings had been taken off the top 
and bottom of 10-ton ingots, and the results 
obtained, in about one-tenth of the time 
required for an ordinary analysis, were 
equally as representative. On the other 
hand, if the material examined were not 
homogeneous, there was the possibility of 
error. One could only answer the question 
by reference to the precise nature of the 
material with which one was dealing. 

Describing and illustrating some of the 
apparatus and techniques used, Mr. Whalley 
referred first to the qualitative testing of 
both inorganic and organic groupings and 
radicals and elements. In using the micro 
technique, he was still a believer in the 
use of the ordinary analytical separation 
tables for a beginning; in other words, 
separating the elements into groups and then 
applying spot tests, colour tests or micro- 
scope tests. He exhibited some of the very 
emall glassware used. 

For dealing with quantities of 10 mg., 
tiny spoons were used instead of beakers 
in which to carry out reactions and pre- 
cipitations. Often hooks were of value in 
qualitative work for scraping out tiny pieces 
of crystals, and filtrations were not carried 
out in the ordinary way; one used a centri- 
fuge tube, centrifuged the materia! and 
separated it. His apparatus included some 
tiny pipettes, in which one could use if 
desired a small piece of filter paper of about 
1/10 in. diameter. 


Crystal Tests 


Spot tests were of particular importance 
in qualitative analysis, but he preferred to 
use them only after the general group 
separation had been carried out. Crystal 
tests under the microscope were very easy 
to perform, and some of them were quite 


definite. Perhaps the most important of all 
the tests were those involving colour 
reaction, not only from the qualitative 


point of view but because many of them 
could be made into quantitative methods. 
The emission spectograph was a very useful 
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tool for the qualitative examination of an 
unknown material. 

After illustrating some micro-distillation 
plants. Mr. Whalley went on to deal with 
quantitative methods. For two years he 
had used just a good analytical balance for 
semi-micro work and had achieved extremely 
good results; so that such a balance could 
be used, given care in handling. Since 
then he had used a proper semi-micro 
balance, but he was not sure which of the 
two he preferred. A micro balance was 
necessary for working with very small 
amounts of material. 


In using any balance for micro or semi- 
micro work, one must take more precautions 
than with an ordinary balance. One must 
net put on to the balance pan anything 
which was at all warm, and must handle 
the material with greater care; one’s hands 
must not be sweaty. The balance should 
be in a reasonably stable position, withcut 
undue vibration, and if possible the tem- 
perature and humidity should be main- 
tained reasonably constant, although he 
believed that that was not now considered 
to be so important as it was at one time. 

A full micro balance had a sensitivity of 
about 1 microgram (0.000001 g.). Normally 
it was good enough to work to +10 micro- 
grams in micro work and +100 grams in 
semi-micro work. Quartz fibre balances, by 
means of which one plotted deflections of 
a quartz fibre against the load applied, were 
very special and fragile, and he did not 
think they had a place except on the pure 
research side. 


Colorimetry 


In the analytical literature of the last 18 
months, he said, a great many of the papers 
published had been concerned with colori- 
metric methods, either on the full scale or 
the small scale, and he was quite sure that 
much of the hard and back-breaking work 
which had been done in ordinary analytical 
chemistry would go by the board as the 
result of the use of those neat and clean 
methods. The chemical separations were 
cut down to the absolute minimum; in many 
cases it was not necessary to do more than 
one approximate separation in the first case. 

Dealing with some of the applications of 
the micro techniques, Mr. Whalley said that 
in dealing with synthetic resins there was 
a very big place for micro-chemical analysis: 
the literature abounded with various schemes 
and methods. In that field the qualitative 
testing had a very great application. 

Another field of application of micro tech- 
niques was that of the identification and 
analysis of paint flakes; he was often given 
scrapings from a variety of sources unknown 
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and was asked to find out what’ he could 
about the nature of the materials. A 
further use was to examine oils or fractions 
derived from oils, and means had had to 
be devised for determining acid, iodine and 
saponification values, etc., working with a 
few mg. of material. The results were com- 
parable with those obtained by the BSI 
procedure; indeed, the procedure was really 
the BSL procedure on a smaller scale. 


In the determination of acid values it was 
of importance to exclude all carbon dioxide 
from the titration vessel: one could deter- 
mine it by using indicators or by clectro- 
metric end point, and the vessel must first 
be swept out with CO,-free air. The titration 
must be carried out without opening the 
vessel to the atmosphere at all. 


A matter which would be of increasing 
importance in the investigation of the 
behaviour of drying oils was the direct 
determination of oxygen. Until recently it 
had not been possible to determine the 
uptake of oxygen other than by indirect 
means; but methods were becoming avail- 
able, and they must needs be micro methods, 
for the direct determination of oxygen in 
organic compounds, which could equally 
well mean in oil. 


Direct Determination of Oxygen 


The method was based on the decomposi- 
tion of the material in a stream of hydrogen, 
passing the vapours over activated charcoal, 
which would then convert all the oxygen 
to carbon monoxide; that was subjected to 
further treatments involving, even on the 
micro scale, a fairly long train. 


Other applications were the determination 
of carbonate content and of combined water 
in pigments. The common method for the 
determination of water in paints wags the 
Dean and Stark method, which required 
about 100 g. of paint and occupied a fair 
amount of time. Often one had not 100 g. 
available, but probably 10 or 15 g. only; 
a small apparatus had been evolved which 
represented a micro modification of the 
Dean and Stark determination. 


The Dean and Stark method was being 
challenged in the United States by the Carl 
Fischer method of determination, based on 
the reaction between iodine, methyl alcohol 
and sulphur dioxide with water. He had 
applied it to the determination of water 
in oils, and it worked extremely satisfac- 
torily for drying and non-drying oils. 

He had tried to apply it to paints. It 
had been applied to certain non-reactive 
types of paints, but certain pigments caused 
interference by reacting with the Fischer 
reagent, and he had been nnable to justify 
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the claims made by the Americans that it 
was universally applicable. There were 
distinct possibilities for the method, how- 
ever, in particular fields. 

In conclusion, Mr. Whalley urged that 
very careful thought be given to the intro- 
duction of semi-micro methods in industrial 
laboratories, because by their use, and with 
a little ingenuity, one could save an 
enormous amount of time and quite a lot 
of material in many cases. 


Group Divisions 


In the course of the discussion which 
followed Mr. Whalley’s address, Mr. Neil 
Fisk commented that references to the short 
space of time required for micro estimations 
had rather taken one’s breath away. Refer- 
ring to the qualitative group analysis, it 
had been said that an ordinary estimation 
would occupy 10-15 min.; but he presumed © 
that that referred to one or two elements. 
and not five or six in three or four different 
groups. 

Mr. Whalley replied that the sub-division 
of the metals into the four or five principal 
groups could be done in 10-15 min.; he was 
not referring to the positive identification 
of the different elements in the groups. 

Replying to a question by Mr. Fisk as 
to how long it would take to identify some 
five metals in three different groups, he said 
that that depended on the particular metals. 
If they were easy metals, such as copper, 
lead or iron, not much extra time was 
necded. In the case of more difficult metals. 
such as tin, and so on, it would take longer; 
others, such ag strontium, etc., would take 
still longer, because one would have to dco 
a further separation before one _ could 
identify them, 


Semi-Micro Techniques 


Dr. R. F. Bowles underlined Mr. 
Whalley’s reference to the value of using 
the semi-micro techniques instead of trying 
to go right down to the micro scale, which 
was probably beyond the capacity of most 
laboratories. Commenting that the reduc- 
tion in scale was done by reducing the 
volumes of the materials and not by 
reducing concentrations, he said that in 
trying to reduce the concentrations, one was 
likely to get into deep water. He asked 
whether the technique, such as the deter- 
mination of acid and saponification values, 
could be done successfully on the micro scale, 
using indicators as well as_ electrometric 
titration methods, which, he had noticed, 
Mr. Whalley had used exclusively in the 
examples he had given. 


The centrifuge 
ment which was 


was a laboratory instru- 
grossly neglected by the 
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ordinary industrial chemist, said Mr. 
Bowles, but he had always found it to be 
extremely useful and he was sure it could 
be used even in ordinary analysis practically 
to eliminate any sort of filtrations. Asking 
whether it was necessary to use the cumber- 
some syphon technique to take off the 
supernatant liquor, he said his experience 
was that, working on a semi-micro scale, 
it was almost always possible to decant the 
supernatant liquid without any loss worth 
bothering about; one method of enabling 
that to be done was to flocculate the pre- 
cipitant. 

Mr. Whalley replied that on the absolut: 
micro scale the centrifuge tubes used were 
so narrow that, even when the precipitate 
was collected, if one tipped the tubes over. 
the liquid did not run out; the syphoning 
technique was the classical method of doing 
it. But normally one would probably usc 
a small tube with a rubber bulb on the end. 
and would draw off the liquid quickly. Onc 
would not use the syphoning technique 
unless one were being particularly precisc. 


Surface Tension 


Dr. Bowles 
reduce the 


suggested that 
surface tension. 


one might 


Mr. Whalley replied that he was not very 
niuch in favour of the addition of extraneous 
materials if that could be avoided, because 
in particular cases those materials might 
interfere with a subsequent stage in the 
analysis. The addition of alcohol might be 
all right to collect the precipitate in a 
certain group, but when one wanted to 
carry on with the solution one might find 
the addition of the alcohcl was a nuisance. 

In the determination of acid values, Mr. 
Whalley said he had used the electrometric 
end point as much as possible. At first th. 
determination of acid values was done by 
using the standard method modified; the 
results were reasonable, but it was not 
alwavs easy to spot the precise titration 
at which the indicator changed. One could 


get fairly near the right answer in that 
way, but he did not think one could get 


so precisely to it as with the electrometri: 
method. 


Spot Reagents 


Mr. A. EK. G. Brown, referring to the 
examination of paint flakes, said they were 
usually multi layers and most people con. 
cerned wanted to know exactly what were 
the various elements in the layers. Using 
the microscope, there were spot reagents 
that one could apply; but one would like io 
know what were the chances of the exten- 
sion of methods for that purpose in the 
future. 
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Mr. Whalley suggested that one instru- 
ment which could be used for that and 
which had been used in connection with 
similar problems was the emission spectro- 
graph; but, of course, 1t was not available 
to everybody. There was a great ficld of 
qualitative analysis using that instrument. 

Mr. R. Kinsman, referring to the use of 
rubber tubing for connecting the various 
parts of the apparatus Mr. Whalley had 
illustrated, asked if that were satisfactory 
as compared with ground glass for con- 
nections. 


Mr. Whalley replied that the micro 
analyst was proud of his rubber tubing and 
did not like ground glass joints for the 
ccilection of materials to be weighed very 
accurately. The rubber tubing used at the 
beginning of the apparatus was a specially 
treated pure rubber tubing. The tubing 
used at the end of the apparatus, where 
the gases were collected, was impregnated 
with paraffin wax under vacuum, tv fill up 
the pores. Usually the whole system was 
under slight pressure. 


Mr. H. Pass, who pro,»osed the thanks 
of the meeting to Mr. Whalley, said that 
obviously the literature on the subject of 
micro-analysis was scattered. Most of it 
was intended for people who had acquired 
the technique. He wondered whether there 
was a standard text book available. 

Mr. Whalley replicd that there was no 
general text book covering every field. 
There were text books dealing with qualita- 
tive inorganic analysis, others with quanti- 
tative organic and quantitative inorganic 
analysis, others with micre_ colorimetric 
methods, and so on; but there was none 
which collected all the techniques together. 





Welsh Lead Revival 


Miners are working a threc-shift svstem 
re-opening what is believed to be one of the 
richest lead mines in North Wales, about 
three miles from Conway. Abandoned 30 
vears ago, because the price of lead was not 
remunerative enough, the mine has regained 
its importance because of the high value of 
lead. ‘The surface entrance to the 600 ft. 
shaft was uncovered last summer and since 
then considerable progress has been made. 
Head-gear has been erected over the shaft 
which has been driven more than 130 ft. 
and faced with concrete. As soon as the 
workings have been cleared of water the 
mine will be re-assayed. Mr. Sidney 
Kitchen, mining engineer and_ general 
manager of Trecastell Mines, Ltd., believes 
the mine to be rich in lead and zine. Future 
operations will depend on the nature of the 
report, 
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ESKARCH on steels for chemical plant 

construction continues to be developed 
with a vigour that is represented by the 
increasing number of preparations which 
are placed on the market. The great in- 
crease in operating pressures and tempera- 
tures has involved markedly more severe 
demands in respect of the heat endurance 
of such metals. 
Until comparatively recently, a number 
of selected metals and common alloy steels, 
notably nickel steels, were subject to 
serious losses of strength as temperatures 
rose, which in turn necessitated a corres- 
pondingly greater wall thitkness. A heavy, 
drop in the yield point was undesirable at 
the high temperatures and pressures in- 
volved if the shape of the vessels was to be 
fully retained, 

The urgent need was to provide, without 
appreciably increasing the price, materials 
which would retain the favourable machin- 
ing and welding properties of steels formerly 
used, and afford: under more severe operat- 
ing conditions high resistance to mechanical 
stress at high temperatures. 


Vanadium and Molybdenum Steels 


Research was first undertaken with low- 
carbon, non-silicon’§ steels, the initial 
devolopment of which took place some years 
prior to the war, with the introduction of 
low-carbon,  silicon-free vanadium steels, 
containing 0.2 per cent vanadium and (i.18 
per cent carbon. (Detailed particulars of 
| these appeared in Archiv fur das Eisen. 
huttenwesen No. 12, and combination 
stressing deformation-time diagrams in No. 
4) of the same publication.) 

The great difficulty of obtaining suitable 
quantities of vanadium offset to some extent 
the advantages which were offered hy many 
vanadium steels. Research on the alloy 
mentioned, inspired by these _ shortages, 
ultimately revealed that by substituting a 
1.3 per cent molybdenum steel of the same 
physical properties at both ordinary and 
high temperatures, it was possible to reduce 
the carbon content to some 0.12 per cent. 
lt. was thus possible to obtain a more favour- 





TEMPERATURE-PRESSURE RESISTANCE 
Special Steels for Chemical Plant 


From a Special Correspondent 


able behaviour in welding with water-gas, 
in the open-fire, or by other methods. 

In high-pressure vessel construction, this 
molybdenum-alloyed steel offered the addi. 
tional advantages over the vanadium steel 
oi much lower production costs. Compared 
with an unalloyed carbon steel of corres- 
ponding welding qualities, the yield-stress 
values of this metal were very favourable— 
at temperatures of around 500° C. the 
superiority is approximately 100 per cent. 


Test Results 


For these tests, the loading speed ranged 
at the rate of 70 p.s.i. per second, and the 
temperatures from 20° to 500° C. Besides 
comparing plain carbon, vanadium, and 
molybdenum steel plates, yield stresses were 
recorded of the welded seams of each of 
them, so that a reliable criterion of the 
values could be obtained, The yield stress 
at 300° C. and over was markedly in- 
fluenced by the rate of loading and the dura- 
tion of load. 

This followed earlier researches (V.D.1., 
29, 1497) where the values obtained proved 
higher the more rapidly the load was 
increased, and these led to elaborate long- 
range tests. Carried out over long periods 
at constant load and temperature, with a 
wide variety of metals, these studies soon 
demonstrated that vanadium and molyb- 
denum steel plates were materially superior 
to others for many forms of high-pressure 
und high-temperature chemical plant. 


Nature of Investigations 


It was because of these investigations 
that molybdenum steels were developed for 
vats, tanks, and other high-stress acces- 
sories and gave impetus to the production 
of tubes, and castings, besides sheets and 
plates, 

At temperatures above 350°C, they were 
found to be superior to nickel steel in the 
matter of creep properties, and also per- 
mitted easy welding. 

Corrugated fire-box tubes are known to 
develop bulges and other deformations, due 
to localised deposits, with resultant disturb- 
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auce of heat transfer. It was found more 
profitable to substitute molybdenum steel 
for other metals to obviate interruptions 
of service, and the costly remedying of 
defects at short notice. Quite a number of 
cast molybdenum steel valves are now in 


service for pressures of 1400 lb. p.s.i., and 
475°C. steam superheat. 
While the creep of steels practically 


ceases after a specified time, so long as the 
stresses are low, the creep limit is repre- 
sented by the limit stress beyond which an 
increase causes the material to continue to 
extend until fracture occurs. This now 
appears to be fully understood, as it was 
not when the first detailed account was 
published on the Continent. (V.DJ., 29, 
1034), 

The testing equipment used in creep tests 
at high temperatures has since been greatly 
improved; at the temperatures prevailiby 
in service conditions it is now possible tc 
confirm the properties and behaviour by 
increasing the sustained load by successive 
steps. he designer is thus able io take 
full advantage of the material for the parti 
cular chemical purpose in hand, employing 
the data laid down in a combined stress- 
deformation-time diagram. 

In one example, a vanadium steel under 
a sustained joad of 14,200 Ib. p.s.i. at 500°C, 
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showed no creep ascertaivable with ordinary 
measuring instruments, after 1000 hours, 
whereas plain steel of 0.1 per cent carbon 
failed after 112 hours. Molybdenuin stee! 
of the type referred to, likewise showed no 
measurable change under the same circum. 
stances, 

The record of other plain steels indicated 
that, employing 0.14 per cent carbon, failure 
took place after 264 hours; with 0.19 per 
cent carbon steel after 584 hours; and 0.31 
earbon steel after 650 hours. The last alloy. 


uoreover, was rendered unsuitable for 
effective welding, 
Details of the behaviour of low-carbon 


wolybdenum steel under successively in 
creased long-duration load and other ageing 
features appeared in the initial issue of 
Archiv fiir Warmewirtschaft und Dampj 
kesselwesen and the subject was later 
elaborated in issues of Stahl und Hisen. 

The various papers mentioned contain 
numerous tables, curves, and_ graphical 
representations to prove the claims of how 
sheets and plates can be rendered suitable 
for high-pressure, and high-temperature 
process plant. This, however, does not 
take account of the problem of ccrrosion, 
which many of the chemical reagents used 
render of paramount interest. 





HE undiminished European demand for 
aluminium and its alloys continues to 
run at so high a level that it beccmes more 
that ever necessary to utilise all possible 
mineral sources, including clavs and low 
grade bauxites such as those of high silica 
content. In Chim, et Ind., 1948, 60, 356-8, 
Prof. P. Remy-Genneté, of Clermont, 
reviews some of the recent history of the 
uumerous attempts in this direction, includ- 
Ing a reference to the series of articles in 
THE CHEMICAL AGE, 1947, 56, 149, 219, 339, 
607 and 717, by Prytherch et al, and a sum- 
mary of work by A. Ramuz (Ann. Chim.., 
1948, 3, 271-315) and of French patent No. 
909,536, of January 2, 1946, in the name of 
I, de Veechis and O. Ramuz. 
The last deals with siliceous and ferrous 
bauxites. These are treated at 1000°C. with 


lime or calcium carbonate, yielding calcium 


aluminate, and then, by double decomposi- 
tion, sodium aluminate. The product is 
filtered and alumina formed in the usual 
way, together with sodium carbonate. The 
iron is in the form of Fe,O, (oxidation to 
Fe,O, is prevented) which, magnetised, is 
removed by magnetic separation for the 
manufacture of cast iron. 

In the paper by A. Ramuz (loc. cit.) the 
bauxite obtained from Villevayrac. consisted 
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cf 48.24 per cent Al,O,, 32.27 per cem 
Ke,O0,, 6.9 per cent SiO,, 2.26 per cent TiO., 
with loss on heating of 10.35 per cent, Thi- 
was treated with various alkaline earths and 
magnesium Oxides. The oie chiefiy used 
contained 55.75 CaO, with 0.1 per cent MgO 
and lost on heating 44.19 per cent. The mix 
ture was heated either dry, as paste, or 
granulated, with yields of alumina respec- 
tively of 46, 39, and 79 per cent. Thus, 
in the granulated form was given by far 
the highest yield. Calcium carbonate or 
chalk, preferably caleinated, would also be 
suitable A Meker crucible furnace was 
used with refractory clay crucible, but 
Remy-Genneté thinks it would be better te 
use a rotary kiin, 

It is concluded that: (a) natural alumina 
is more reactive than artificial; (b) at 
900°C. with 100 g. of reacting material 
(bauxite plus caleium carbonate) the yield 
is 74.5 per cent calcined alumina: this, 
according to Ramuz, is a minimum and 
would be higher under the more favourable 
conditions possible with large scale 
working. Even laboratory tests with more 
material , e.g., 300 g., gave higher yields. 
up to 79 per cent. The alumina obtained 
was very pure, with less than 0.1 per. cent 
silica. 
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OTING that atoms do a lot of travelling 

between the grains of a metal sainple, 
scieiitists at the (U.S.) General Electric 
Research Laboratory, Schenectady, New 
York, are making effective use of radioactive 
material to trace atumic movement. In an 
experiment just completed, it has been found 
that silver atoms in metallic silver may 
move between the grains 1/16 in. per week 
at 300°C. It is believed, however, that 
atoms passing through rather than round 
the grains tuke about 10,000 years to move 
an inch, 

Silver-110 Used 


The experiment was done with a radio- 
active isotope of silver, called “ silver-110,’’ 
which was electroplated on the surface of 
an ordinary silver block. After several 
hours at d00°C., the specimen was cooled 
and layers the thickness of tissue paper 
were shaved from the block. Each laver 
was checked for radioactivity with a Geiger 
counter, to determine how far the tagged 
atoms had penetrated. 

The studies, which are contimuing at the 
G.E. laboratory, are capable of throwing 
new light on the internal struciure of metals. 
By knowing how such atoms will behave 
under various conditions, the scientists hope 
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Radioactivity Studies of Metal 


ito be able to “ design ”’ 
requirements, 

The radioactive silver-110 is said to he a 
potent source of detectable beta- and 
gamma-rays. The material is ‘‘ diluted ”’ 
to an emissive level which is not karmful if 
touched. 

Enlarging activity in another’ sphere 
of its operations, the company’s general 
engineering and consulting laboratory is 
now in the process of building a 3.5 million- 
volt electrostatic accelerator for the Brook- 
haven National Laboratory at Upton, Long 
Island, New York. One of several electro- 
uuclear machines planned for the newest 
of the atomic research centres in the U.S.A.., 
the accelerator will be used for a variety 
of fundamental studies of the atomic 
nucleus. In some experiments, high-energy 


metals for specifi: 


particles from the aecelerator will be 
employed to study the processes. of 
“ chipping or ‘ splitting ’’ atomic nuclei 


into fragmenis such as the radioactive iso 
topes now widely applied in research. 

Although the electrostatic accelerator has 
an output energy considerably lower than 
such machines as the synchrotron, beta- 
tron, and cyclotron, it has the advantage of 
supplying high-speed atomic particles at “ 
uniform velocity. 


ga 
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| This new G.E.C. electrostatic accelerator, designed to direct a stream of protons at 
a target, is expected to make possible important advances in some research tech- 
niques at the U.S. Brookhaven National Research Laboratory 7 
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N this age of advanced scientific develop- 
ment, when the world is divided into 
several economic and _ political factions 
diametrically opposed to each other, it is 
comparatively easy to understand the exist- 
ence of divergencies in the policies followed 





N this article the writer, who has spent 

many years in various parts of Africa 
south of the Sahara, sets out to show the 
political and economic consequences of the 
geological distribution of copper ore in 
relation to the strategical interests of the 
British Commonwealth. As a corollary 
to what he has to say, there arises also the 
important question—again from both a 
strategic and an economic point of view— 
of building up stocks of raw copper in 

various countries 
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by our economists and politicians. But, 
in the final analysis, national politics 
remain, or should remain, an extension of 


national economics. 

Here one can only deal with a minute 
aspect of the part that non-ferrous metals 
play in the overall strategic picture from 
an Imperial point of view. 

To take one British protectorate, North- 
ern Rhodesia, and glance at the part it 
plays, and is destined to play, in Empire 
affairs: here is a land-locked territory in 
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Central Africa whose geographical posi- 
tion is at once a great political and 
economic burden. In area it is perhaps 
three times the size of Great Britain; its 
climate is temperate and it supports an 
African population of about 1.6 million and 
30,000 Iuropeans. 

From that viewpoint Northeri: Rhodesia 
is of little consequence, but the country’s 
immense copper deposits at once make it 
both an immediate and potential area of 
meiaia economic and strategic impor. 
tance 

It is unnecessary to stress the truly vital 
functions of copper in industry, but it is 
pertinent to relate the importance of copper 
to industry with Northern Rhodesia’s im- 
portance to Empire strategy. 

Northern Rhodesia ranks high among the 
world’s producers of copper—probably third 

—and is the greatest producer within the 
sterling group. In 1947 over 200,000 tons 
of copper were exported to sterling coun- 
tries, and were valued at £23 million. This 
represents at least 40 per cent of this 
country’s annual consumption. ‘Ten years 
ago copper accounted for 99 per cent of 
Northern Rhodesia’s exports, which at once 
suggests an extremely unbalanced economy. 

The same circumstance exists in The 
Gambia, where groundnuts represent the 
only export of consequence. 

It is true, of course, that in recent years 
zinc, lead, and cobalt have become inecreas- 
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Left: The cathode 
charging crane at 
one of the production 
centres in Northern 
Rhodesia of the 
Rhokana Corpora- 
tion. Facing page: 
Part of the most 
productive source of 
the metal, one of 
the corporation’s 
electrolytic tank 

houses 
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mgly important in Northern Rhodesia’s ex- 
ports—£21, 090, £938,000 and £400,000 
respectively. It is equally true that in the 
Lusaka area there are enormous deposits 
of high grade hematite. 

Not so long ago Thomas Firth and John 
grown, Ltd., withdrew its support from a 
scheme to produce pig-iron in Northern 
Rhodesia. It was envisaged that 500,000 
tons would be the annual production. John 
Brown & Co, is still interested in_ the 
country and has a subsidiary company in 
Southern Rhodesia. 

The surveys carried out at the time esti 
wated 809 million tons of high grade iron 
ore but containing too high a *silica content 
for satisfactory reduction. The deposits of 
high grade hematite were estimated at 40 
tous. Since then, however, modi- 


fied reports have appeared assessing a 


_jsilica content cf only 2 per cent to a maxi 


mum of 7 per cent. Moreover, the iron ore 
deposits had apparently been assessed most 
conservatively. As a result, an intensive 


drilling programme has been inaugurated 
by The Rhodesian Corporation, Ltd. 


Alternative Supplies 


North- 
from 


It is, however, from copper that 
ern Rhodesia derives its importance 
the material aspect. 


supply are the U.S.A., Canada and other 
_jeountries belonging to the hard currency 
,igroups. The £23 million a vear spent on 
Northern Rhodesian copper tnerefore 


represents a 
saved. 


proportionate 
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Arising out of this, it is interesting to 
uote comparisons in cost of production. 


Northern Rhodesia’s four major mines are 
equipped for low cost production, possess- 
ing large ore todies which contain three 
times the average metal content of Ameri. 
can 2opper mines, 


Ore Average 


Roan Antelope, one of the largest mines, 
produced 55,600 tons of copper in 1944-6. 
The ore average was 3.2 per cent copper, 
against only J] per cent of the principal 
copper mine in Nevada. In 1934, Roan’s 
copper cost was £19 10s. a long ton of 
blister, which placed the mine as one of 
the lowest cost producers in the world, 

By 1947, the cost of production reached 
£52 per ton and, allowing for other over- 
head charges, nearly £60 per ton. The 
cause of this almost meteoric rise was cer- 
tainly not inefficiency or deterioration in 
skill. 

During the same time there has been a 
remarkable increase in the price of copper, 
but in spite of most attractive prices and 
high dividends, there has been practically 
io inerease in production. 

Mufulira Copper Mines, 
dend of 373} per cent in 
20 per cent the previous year. Rhokana 
Corporation in 1947-48 disappointed its 
shareholders by paying only 75 per cent— 
100 per cent was expected. The same 
mines paid a dividend of 80 per cent in 
1945-46. 
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could be produced but there are certain 
very definite Jimiting factors. Primarily 
there is a serious shortage of rolling stock. 
Coal has to be brought a considerable dis- 
tance by rail, and the copper is exported 
ria Beira in Portuguese East Africa under 
«a long-term agreement. The haul to the 
port of Beira is 1250 miles. This shortage 
of rolling stock is obviously only a _ tem- 
porary disability but it is a bottleneck for 
all that. 


Port Congestion 


Another equally serious limiting factor 
is congestion at the port of Beira itself and 
few experts would suggest that difficulties 
there are of only a temporary nature. An 
alternative is to rail the copper to Cape 
Town, a distance of another 700 miles at 
the most. Here, however, serious difficul- 
ties would arise because of the existing 
agreement to ship through the port of 
Beira. 

A glance at the map suggests that a rail 
way should be built to connect the copper 
belt with Lobito Bay, but here again an 
argument is ‘‘ why should British capital 
be expended on developing a harbour and 
a railway system through foreign  terri- 
tories?’’ Only a few weeks ago British 
shareholders had the mortification of seeing 
one of the rapidly dwindling foreign assets 


sold. This was the very railway which 
conuects the Rhodesias with the East 
Coast. 

The railway was built with British 
capital; so was the port of Beira. Both 


owe their existence and justification to 
British enterprise, yet they have now re- 
verted to our oldest ally, Portugal. The 
general public had no interest in this and 
the only indications that these negotiations 
were on foot were short references in the 
British Press to the visit of Sir Godfrey 
Huggins, Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia, to Lisbon in November last. 


Railway Transport 


The upshot of all this has been to revive 
interest in the construction of another rail- 
way to link up- with the present and pro- 
jected railway system in Tanganyika and 
Kenya. There is no doubt that such a plan 
is feasible and, in its way, less ambitious 
than the grandiose groundnut scheme in 
Tanganyika, 

Some reports have been published giving 
a figure of £17 million as the cost of con- 
structing such a railway. But this figure is 
considered much too low by those who will 
not permit enthusiasm to colour their 
judgment. In any case, it may be another 
two years before any active steps are taken 
to implement the plan. 
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In the meantime, a very much more 
dynamic move is on foot, and that is to 
bring about a federation of the three 
british Central African territories, Southern 
and Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, As 
a plan it is fraught with difficulties of a 
complex nature. 

Southern Rhodesia has the unique status 
of being a self-governing colony, whereas 
the other two territories are protectorates. 
The native policy of Southern Rhodesia 
differs fundamentally from that of the pro 


tectorates. This, by a logical sequence of 
arguments, rules out a Dominion of Cen- 


tral Africa, but in a federation each terri- 
tory can retain a_ certain degree of 
autonomy. 

There is opposition to the idea of federa- 
tion in Whitehall, and one of the most 
learned authorities on colonial affairs told 
the writer a few weeks ago that federation 
would not be permitted. 


Mineral Rights 


The driving motive behind the desire for 
federation is a patriotic one. 
Northern Rhodesia is concerned, the feeling 
is that it is not right that every ton of 
copper produced—a diminishing asset— 
should yield an immense revenue to a non- 
resident company. The mineral rights are 
owned by the British South Africa Com- 
pany, to whom a royalty is paid on a sliding 
scale. ‘There is no suggestion that these 
royalty rights should be expropriated arbi- 
trarily, but that they should be renounced 
for a cash. payment. This could be deter- 
mined if Northern Rhodesia had sovereign 
rights. 

On the other hand, it is appreciated that 
without the imagination and courage of the 
founders of the British South Africa Com- 
pany there could have been no Northern 
Rhodesia. 

Whatever happens, there can be no doubt 
that Rhodesia’s copper output miust be 
geared to Empire economy, and the highest 
ambition of the British Central African 
territories is to play the maximum part 
possible to them. They do not regard 
political developments in South Africa with 
the same alarm as sume people outside the 
African continent, but they do feel their 
destiny lies largely in their own hands and 
they resent the palsy inherent in remote 


ecntrol from «a headquarters thousands of 


nules away. 





Belgium’s Steel Output.—Belgium pro- 
duced last year 3.9 million metric tons of 
steel—just over a million tons short of the 


figure scheduled under the Marshall Plan. 
{xport prospects are still considered 


favourable. 
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ELECTROLYTIC METAL POLISHING—V 


Techniques for Steel, Brass and Silver 


From a Special Correspondent 


\ the paper of the Dutch delegates, 
l H. C. J. de Decker et al, at the third 
international Electrodeposition Conference, 
already referred to, the methods of De Sy 
and Haeimers were described in some detail, 
and included the electro-polishing of 
crdinary carbon steels. 

These methods are distinguished by a 
current density as compared with 
those of Jacquet and some others, namely, 
of the order of 4-5 amp./cm?, and ‘the time 
required is reduced to about 10 seconds. 
Volishing is accompanied also by an etching 
effect. The Dutch authors, as a result of 
their own work, have devised suitable tech- 
niques for the application of both Jacquet’s 
and De Sy’s processes to a large number 
of non-ferrous alloys. 

The technique for steels containing 0.02, 
0.6, or 1.2 per cent carbon and normalised 
was as follows: Pre-treatment consists in 
srinding up to emery paper grade 0; elec- 
trolyte conmtiprises one vol. of 20 per cent 
perchlorie acid, plus four vols. of 96 per 
cent ethyl alcohol. Etch-polishing is done 
with surface horizontal, just submerged, 
7-8 em. over 18: 8 stainless steel cathode, 
using a cooling spiral and stirring hefore 
and after etch-polishing. The principal 
requirements are approximately 110 v., e.d. 
of 4 amp./cm?., maximum temperature 
30°C., time 10 sec, 

After-treatment included rinsing with 
water and drying and the specimen showed 
a relief observable only with oblique illu- 
mination, as illustrated in the original. The 
actual structural picture is obtained after 
etching with one of the usual solutions. 


Test Results 


With the 0.6 and 1.2 C steels, only the 
edges were polished smooth and bright, so 
that the e.d. used, which could not then be 
exceeded, was apparently still insufficient. 
Fuller details are given in the original by 
de Sy and Haemers, Further research is still 


being undertaken at the Dutch Central 
Institution for Testing Materials (CIMO) 
at Delft. 


It is interesting to note that here, as else- 
where, results obtained have been found to 
be very sensitive to variations in the factors 
involved, as shown by various examples, of 
which one relating to stainless stee} may be 
briefly recorded, 

When stainless steel (18: 8) was used a 
satisfactury polishing effect could be ob- 
tained with baths containing phosphoric 
acid, sulphuric acid, glycerine and water. 
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The polishing of a finely ground surface 
must be continued for a rather long time. 

Much fuller information on the electro- 
polishing of iron and steel is being afforded 
in Jacquet’s second volume, and fuller dis- 
cussion of basic principles. 

It is well known that electro-polishing of 
steel has been extensively developed in the 
U.S.A., as evidenced by American patent 
and technical literature. The pztents, as 
so frequently happens, record only rela- 
tively slight advances, but some of them are 
of interest in directing attention to factors 
which, if not overlooked, tend perhaps to 
he under-rated, 

In a recent English patent application 
(4599/1948, open to public inspection) of 
The Alloy Research Corporation consider- 
able improvement in the electro-polishing 
of stainless steel] is claimed as a result of 
using a.c. (instead of the usual d.c.) and 
a relatively low c.d. in a simple and robust 
apparatus. (Figure above.) 

The bath used consists of a concentration 
of nitric acid, with or without a substantial 
anount of coucentrated acetic acid. Current 
supply is through the transformer shown, 
opposite ends of which are connected res 
pectively with suitably spaced immersed 
electrodes, of which one (13) is lead or may 
he the lining of the container and the other 
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is the stainless steel anode to be polished. 
C.d. is 0.5-4 amp./sq. in., but may be in 
creased to 12 or more. Temperature should 
be kept below 25°C. by cooling coil and/or 
stirring. Time required is 3 minutes. 

The polishing of brass pressings was the 
subject of a paper by P. Berger, at the 
London Conference, and was of considerable 
interest from both a theoretical aid prac. 
tical point of view, 


Choice of Electrolyte 


Reverting to the anodic film, this may be 
either mainly gaseous, or viscous electro- 
lyte saturated with dissolution products. 
Both are always present and there is usually 
a polarisation effect. The character of the 
film determines the quality of the result and, 
if it is for the most part liquid, effective con- 
trol is possible. The nature of the film, in 
turn, depends on the electrolyte and the 
anode to he polished and possibly other 
factors. 

It was decided that a compromise had to 
be reached on the relative merits of each 
type of electrolyte, so that the one chosen 
should be a good anode solvent and have 
high eonductivity with good current distri- 
bution, and above all ensure the right kind 
of film with a proper and controllable rati 
of gas: liquid. 

Such desiderata were found in a mixture 
of phosphoric and chromic acids with addi- 
tion agents. Among the latter, sulphami- 
acid was very effective, but the requisite 
amount could not be obtained at an 
economic price; and so a mixture of sul 
phuric and hydrofluoric acids with some 
fatty acid (propionic) was eventually used 
as addition agent. 


Operating conditions, general industrial 
applications including brasses containing 


lead—for which a different electrolyte was 
required—practical points and equipment, 
operating cycle, control, maintenance, and 
costs, are given in some detail. Emphasis 
is laid on the need for repeated rinsing. 

both Jacquet’s survey and in that of 
i. E. Halut on technical applications men 
tioned this subject. Parenthetically, it 
may be noted also that the latter author 
dealt with the use of perchloric acid elec- 
trolytes and their supposed risk, 

These electrolytes have much _ interest 
in special cases; for example, they alone 
have the quality, according to Halut, of pro- 
ducing optical mirrors. Thus it is to be 
hoped there will be serious research to 
define conditions of their use in safety. Such 
a study is actually in progress in France 
under the direction of P. Jacquet. They 
should prove of value in the electro-polish- 
ing of silver, 


In a recent patent of A. D. Little, Inc.- 
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(E.P. 32311/1947; open to public inspec. 
tion) is claimed an improved method of 
electro-polishing, with particular reference 
to silver. The essential features appear to 
be, first, the use of potassium cyanide as 
electrolyte; secoid, a positively varied 
potential through definite time intervals, 
This patent application is presumably the 
equivalent of U.S. patent No. 2,416,294, 
given in Halut’s reference list, and dated 
February 25, 1947. 

While a controlled constant potential is 
useful and desirable, it sometimes presents 
serious problems. It has now been found 
hy the patentees that if the poteutiat is 
positively varied between pre-determined 
limits of voltage and e.d., and in pre-deter- 
mined time intervals, results are improved. 
The factor to be controlled here is time, 
which is much less troublesome than accu- 
rate voltage control. 

In the present invention, it is found that 
by imposing a positively controlled and pre. 
determined fluctuation of potential throngh 
at least part of the range between polarisa 


tion and = permanent’ discoloration—but 
without maintaining potential above or 


below this range for the greater part of 
period of each fluctuation—a polishing effect 
is developed progressively. By continuing 
such controlled fluctuating for sufficient 
time, and then switching off or removing 
the anode from the electrolyte, the anode is 
polished to the desired degree. 


Variable Factors 

The exact mechanism of polishing is not 
understood hut appears to relate to unequal 
dissolution of silver from protuberances as 
compared with depressions, and to the con- 
tinued formation of insoluble cyanides in 
the depressions with soluble cyanides ou the 
peaks. 

Whatever the explanation, the practical 
result is not in doubt. Voltage may be 
varied in a number of ways within certain 
limits. Perhaps the principal advantage of 
the present method is that it removes the 
need for constant voltage. 

(Concluded) 


[ “LION BRAND” 
METALS AND ALLOYS 


MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc 
BLACKWELL’S 
METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 


GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
ESTABLISHED 1869 
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Technical Publications 


NEW series of technical bulletins being 
pena by A. Boake Roberts & Co., Ltd., 
vives data of characteristics, the use and 
chemical cowposition of some of the com- 
mercial chemicals supplied by them, Bulle- 
tins just issued deal with the following : 
Novenates, a series of metallic derivatives 
for waterproofing, rot-proofing, and = the 
preservation of ropes, fishing nets, sails, 
and awnings; calcium stearate as a lubri- 
cant in metal drawing, extruding and 
stamping processes; di-butyl tartrate as a 
plasticiser; tri-ethyl citrate for paint 
removal, as a softener for starch ethers and 
a plasticiser; methyl stearate as an addi- 
tive. for iubricating oils; tri-buty] citrate 
used as plasticiser and an efficient antt- 
foaming agent. 


Conservation of eyesight is, admittedly, 
ene of the continuing problems confronting 
industrial safety authorities. It has been 
found that protection of the eyes from 
excessive exposure to radiant energy is as 
important as protection from mechanical 
injury. Information on the transmissive 
properties of most of the widely distributed 
makes of tinted lenses is now available in 
a new circular, ‘‘ Spectral-Transmissive 
Properties and Use of Kye-Protective 
Glasses,’’ recently issued by the U.S 
National Bureau of Standards. This pub 
lication (Circular C471) is the result of a 
study of about 200 glasses intended for use 
either as sun glasses or in special indastrial 
operations where injurious amounts of 
radiant energy are present. It can be 
cbtained from the Superintendent of Docu. 


ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., U.S.A. (20 cents a 
copy). 

British scientific glassware is rapidly 
gaining an unassailable position among 


world ‘competitors. One of the firms which 
has helped to attain this, is H. J Elliott, 
Ltd., with a policy of high quality produc- 
tion at its organisation on the Treforest 
Trading Estate, Glamorgan. A_ kand- 
somely produced and illustrated catalogue 
covering the company’s ‘“ E-mil’’ brand 
eraduated volumetric glassware anl chemi- 
cal thermometers has just been issued, pub- 
lished in loose leaf form so that additional 
pages may be added. It reproduces 
extremely well the high quality standard 
which is being attained in specialised glass- 
ware by the new individual methods, which 
have been described here 
AGE, 59, 786). 
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The **Tektor’’ Proximity Detector 


An important addition to the widening 
range of appliances designed for increased 
application of automatic control, is a new 
proximity detector which records the ap- 
proach of any substance to a predetermined 
level. The ‘ Tektor,’’ manufactured by 
Fielden (lectronics), Ltd., ais evidently 
capable of serving a great number of uses 
and is likely to be especially applicable to 


many processes in chemical industries. 
* * * 
A ‘new techuical data book being offered 


by the Phosphor Bronze Corporation, 2200 
Washington Avenue, Philedelphia 46, Pa., 
affords tabular data of the physical proper- 
ties. chemical analyses, specifications and 
typical uses of the many forms of phosphor- 
bronze alloy, together with special spring 
design and machinability data. 


The first export journal to be produced 
by the Mullard organisation has just been 
issued. Entitled ‘‘ Mullard World Review,”’ 
its object is to form a link between head- 
quarters in England and all representatives 
abroad, The journal contains 16 pages, a 
variety of articles, and is attractively laid 
out with numerous illustrations. 
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American Chemical Notebook 
From Our New York Correspondent 


ONSTRUCTION of a new $200,000 
Se aeanae unit has been begun by the 
‘leunessee Valley Authority at its Godwin 
phosphate sintering plant, and is expected 
to be in operation by June this year. This 
is the secoud such undertaking in the last 
few mouths, plans for the erection of a 
scrubbing unit at its Columbia, Tennessee, 
phosphorus plant having been recently 
announced by the Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany. The new TVA recovery system con- 
sists of a limestone-packed tower through 
which the gases are drawn so that the 
fluorine is recovered in the marketable 
form of calcium fluoride or syuthetic fuor- 
spar. The process, which is inexpensive 
io install and simple to operate, is available 
to private industry. 

* * * 

In spite of an increase in production of 
aluminium in America, and the continued 
decrease of orders since June last year, the 
acute shortage of this metal is reflected by 
producers still being unable to meet 
cemands in full. Output in October, 1948, 
according to the U.S. Bureau of Mines, was 
54,526 short tons, an increase of 2 per cent 
over the previous month. There was an 
all-round increise in prices, and imports of 
aluminium were also higher in October than 
September, being, in fact, the largest for 
1948. Over 96 per cent came from Canada, 


and the remainder from Norway, Switzer- 


land, and the United Kingdom. 
* * + 

New production records of bauxite were 
established in the third quarter of 1948 with 
a total of 446,146 long tons (dried equiva- 
leut), this being the highest figure for any 
three-month period since the fourth quarter 
of 1944. Over 96 per cent of the domestic 
production in this record came from mines 
in Arkansas. Imports for this quarter also 
showed an increase of two per cent. Suri- 
nam continued to be the leading exporter 
of bauxite to the U.S.A. with 493,778 long 
tons during the period July-September; the 
Netherlands [Indies showed the largest gain, 
while shipments from British Guiana de- 
clined for the third successive quarter, 

* * *k 

E. lL. Dn Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
on December 31, 1948, was owned by 94,901 
stockholders, an increase of 344 over the 
number recorded at the third quarter of 
that year. This figure is greater by 3700 
than the number of holders on Deceinber 
31, 1947. (More than half the stockholders 
are women.) 


Return to a free market and competition 
in the synthetic rubber field is expected 
shortly, with the termination of the U.S. 
Governmeiit-sponsored patent pooling agree- 


ment which came into effect soon after 
Pearl Harbour in 1941. Mr. John L. 
Collyer, president of the B. F. Goodrich 


Company, announced that the major com- 
panies concerned had agreed terms for the 
return to free competition. Steps to re- 
habilitate the Dolok Merangir rubber estate 
plantation on Sumatra, were disclosed by 
P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the Goodyear 
Tyre and Rubber Company. The company 
has retaken possession of the 20,000-acre 
plantation which was captured by the 
Japanese early in 1942. 
* * * 

An export quota of 113,000 net tons of 
tinplate for the second quarter of 1949 has 
been announced by the U.S. Departinent of 
Commerce. Approved foreign orders up to 
the limit will be supported by ratings (cxs) 
ond must be accepted by the tin mills. 
This tonnage is the minimum considered 
necessary to carry out foreign objectives. 

Despite anticipations of a decline, U.S. 
production of zine totalled 950,355 tons in 
1948, a gain of 2328 tons over the previous 
year, according to the American Zine 
Institute. The industry has ample supplies 
of ores and concentrates and fuil utilisa- 
tion of smelter capacity is expected to 
hasten the balance of supply and demand 
during the current year. 

Making cyclotrons is becoming almost 
an established industry in the U.S.A. 
The American Iron and Steel Institute re- 
ports that over a period of eight months, 
20 steel companies have supplied 160,000 
tons of special magnets for scientists in the 
U.S.A. and abroad. It is known that 36 
cyclotrons are in operation or being con 
structed in the U.S.A., England, Italy, 


France, Germany, Norway, and Sweden, 
The U.S.S.R. is helieved to have’ about 
three. 





Government Loans for Canadian Steel.— 
Indicating Canada’s determination to secure 
a big improvement in home production of 
steel is the Canadian Government proposal 
to provide on loan to steel companies as 
much money as they themselves are prepared 
to allocate for capital expansion. Authority 
to provide the funds was being sought in 
the Canadian Parliament last week. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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Inadequate Representation of Chemists 


Sik,—" The Sausage Board’s members 
are of ithe opinion that the interests of 
chemists in the employment of the British 
Sausage Authority are adequately repre- 
sented on the National Joint Board through 
the Sausage Machine Engineers’ Associa- 
tion.’ 

[| venture to suggest that if chemists in 
the food industry, or indeed in any other 
judustry, saw a notice such as I have pro 
duced above they would begin to wonder 
what was happening to the chemical profes- 
sion. I have just read a letter which 
contained the above statement except for the 
four words in italics which are substituted 
for the original words. 

The authority referred to in the original 
letter is one set up by H.M, Government to 
run a nationalised industry, and while I do 
not wish to criticise them or the association 
in any way [ do believe that it is quite 
wrong for members of a highly specialised 
profession such as the chemical profession 
to be represented on the national board by 
am association of engineers. Indeed, I will 
go so far as to say that I doubt if it is in 
the interests of the engineers either. 

The nationalisation of various industries 
is creating many situations of this kind and 
industrial firms are following the example 
of the Government. 

I could quote cases where chemists have 
joined unions which have no connection at 
all with any profession. In one firm in the 
North a union representing a variety of 
clerical and warehouse workers secured 15 
members out of a chemical staff of 100 
juniors and was then officially recognised 
as the body to negotiate on behalf of the 
100. Many if not all of those hundred 
juniors are training to become fully qualified 
chemists capable of holding senior posts in 
various departments; they need the advice 
and assistance of a professional union at 
every stage and they are ill-advised when 
they allow any non-professional body to he 
recognised as qualified to act for them. 

It is tinie that the greatest possible pub- 
licity was given to this matter in the hope 
that chemists will decide that it is time they 
united in their own interests. 


[ have the honour to be president of the 
only association registered as a trade union 
for the purpose of representing chemists as 
u united body. Unfortunately chemists do 
not seem to believe that it is possible that 
a trade union can include in its membership 
all the members of a profession whether 
they be students, junior assistants, seniors, 


managers or even directors of firms. They 
do not seein to appreciate that a professional 
union can unite the members in such a 
manner that each can receive assistance ip 
time of need, and J can assure you, Sir, that 
directors of firras seem to need the help of 
such a union almost as often as juniors. 

During my period of office as president of 
the British Association of Chemists I have 
had ample opportunity of learning that such 
an association working side by side with 
the appropriate professional bodies is very 
uecesary if the unity of any profession is 
to be secured in the face of the disruptive 
elements at work to-day, and I am actively 
pursuing a programme which I hope will 
lead to a conplete change in the outlook of 
the chemical profession towards profes- 
sional uniors. 

May [| appeal through your columns to all 
members of the profession to consider seri- 
ously where their duty to their profession 
and themselves may lie. The British Asso- 
ciation of Chemists offers membership as 
student, associate or full members to every 
person qualified as qa chemist or seriously 
striving io become so qualified, and we can 
give assistance in economic, lega) and other 
matters of a hind which can only be given 
by a body registered as a trade union. 

We do not pretend to be a qualifying 
body—we leave that to the Royal Institute 
of Chemistry—but we look forward to the 
day when the association and the institute 
work side by side in the interests of all 
chemists.—Yours faithfully, 

NORMAN SHELDON 

Oo) Curzon Street. 

ethos W.1. 


Athole G. Allen’s Decision 


Sir,—We trust you will allow us to make 
a correction of the misleading statement in 
your issue Gf January 8, 1949, under ‘‘ News 
Summary of 1948—February,’’ that the 
reason given by us for the suspension of 
production of certain of our products was 
due to shortage of raw materials 
We think it was made clear by our circu- 
lar ‘* Suspension of Production,’ dated 
February 2, 1948, and by the subsequent 
publicity we were able to get, that the more 
important reasols were inability to maintain 
our customary good efficiencies under exist- 
ing conditions, and the fear of victimisation 
because of our non-membership of so-called 
voluntary trade organisations, now openly 
(Continued at foot of next page) 
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Carbonisation Policy 


Scientists Under-rated 
T the first annual meeting at Durham 
of the Mutual Association (an organisa- 
tiou of coal carbonisation officials aud tech- 


nologists in County Durham), Mr, J. D. 
Murray, Labour M.P. for Spennymoor, 


referred to development plans in the county 
proposed by the National Coa] Board. He 
stated that reconstruction plans were in 
progress at 19 collieries in the county and 
similar planus were being considered for a 
further 15 pits. 
Rising Plant Costs 

Referring to carbonisation, he noted that 
the cost of plant of this kind had increased 
three-fold since 1939. He claimed that, 
before nationalisation the organisation of 
carbonisation was ‘‘ hopelessly confused.’’ 


With the nationalisation of steel, there 
would be for the first time a framework 
within which there could be effective co- 


ordination for the development of carbonisa- 


tion. He considered that this country 
should export nothing but steam coal. 
Buyers abroad should not have all the 


benefit of the by-products. 

Mr. Kk. F. Thompson (secretary of the 
association) claimed that the scientist was 
under-rated hy the Coal Board, and that 
some coke works were uneconomic. He fore- 


cast that there would never be a _ strike 
among coke men and scientists. They had 
a great interest in their job, but they 


thought that they should be paid more, in 
accordance with the basie standard. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
(Continued from previous page) 
accepted by Government departments as the 
sole channel of communication with industry. 
It was not the shortage of materials, but 


fears for our continued existence as a free 
individual coneern, which decided our sus- 
pension of production.—Yours, ete. 
ATHOLE G. ALLEN, 
Governing Director, 
Athole G. Allen) (Stockton). Ltd. 


‘Our news summary had in mind the following reason, 
quoted by the company as one of the several factors 
affecting its decision to suspend production of barinm 
chloride, ferric chloride, ferrous chloride, toluene nitration 
products aml soda crystals: ‘* The supply of witherite, 
from the National Coal Board, one of our principal raw 
materials, has suddenly hecome very uncertain, and 
even today (february, 1948) we do not know the quantity 
available to us for the 1948 delivery period. Meanwhile 
we are having to rely upon our own reserve stock plus 
deliveries of last year’s contract arrears. 

“We had foreseen such a situation, and some years ago 
acquired a source of substitute material (barytes) 
which we now mine ourselves. This, however, we are 
unable to use owing to the endless delays, and frustration, 
preventing completion of the necessary plant which, 
partially constructed, has been standing in the open 
here at Stockton for the past twelve months.’’} 
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Government and Research 
Aid for Smaller Undertakings 


HE Government's attitude to scientific 

and industrial research was reflected in 
the House of Commons last week in answers 
to oral questions, 

Replying to a question from Mr. F. A. 
Cobb (York, West Riding, Elland) as to the 
action being taken to bring to the notice 
of smaller firms the research being carried 
out by the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, the Lord President of 
the Council (Mr, Herbert Morrison) des- 
cribed the use of journals, films, exhibitions 
und personal visits, and stated that it was 
une of the privcipal tasks of the Intelli- 
gence Department of the DSIR to ensure 
that these were used to the best advantage. 

A suggestion was then made by Mr. Cobb 
that a small number of technical experts 
might visit factories to explain new methods 
to people on the spot. Such a service, Mr, 
Morrison replied, was already available from 
research associations for a small fee, and 
he was prepared to see a development take 
place on the lines suggested. 

No Discrimination 

rhis raised a question from Mr. Edgar 
Granville (Kast Suffolk, Eye), as to whether 
all governmental research which was avail- 
able to all the large nationalised industries 


would also be available to the small pro 
duction units. 


Ir. Morrison replied emphatically that 
wny research had always been undertaken 
for the benefit of industry as a whole, and 
that the Government would not be gulity 
of improper discrimination to the benefit of 
nationalised industries. 


PARLIAMENT & SCIENTISTS 


AK growing recognition of the need to 

apply the scientific approach to the 
problems of industry was referred to at the 
annual meeting last week of the Parliamen- 
tary and Scientific Committee, in London, 
by Mr. Stuart Douglas, director of the 
Textile Institute. 

In the past, said Mr. Stuart 
relations hetween Members of both 
and industry had been dominated — by 
matters affecting raw materials. labour, 
trade agreements, and so on. Having 
regard to all the other demands on Mem- 
pers’ time, there was, no doubt, ample 
reason why the industrial scientist should 
not command so much attention in the 
House. It was, therefore, the responsibilits 
of such bodies as that committee to ensure 
that Members of Parliament did learn of 
the scientist's special interests, and give 
some thought to them, 


Douglas, 


House; 
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PERSONAL 


R. GEORGE WILLIAM RILEY, a technical 

director of George Scott & Sons (Lon- 
don), Lid., and Ernest Scott & Co., Ltd., of 
Chandos House, Palmer Street, London, 
5.W.1, and Durie Foundry, Leven, Fife- 
shire, has completed 5( years’ service with 
the firm, which he joined as a junior in 
the drawing office in 1899. A luncheon in 
his honour was given at the Connaught 
Rooms, London, on January 31, at which 
Mr. W. J.indsay Burns, chairman and man- 
aging director of George Scott & Son (Lon. 
don), Ltd., and managing director of Henry 
Balfour & Co., Ltd., the parent company, 
presided. 


The first presentation of the Progress 
Medal of the Photographic Society of 
America was made at the society’s recent 
1948 convention in Cincinnati to an Eng- 
lishman—Dr. C. E. KENNETH MEES, vice- 
president in charge of research. Dr, Mees 
delivered the society’s first Progress Meda] 
lecture, dealing with the work of the Kodak 
research laboratories. 


Mr. EK. S. WADDINGTON, of the Industrial 
Department of Philips Electrical, Ltd., an 
active officer of the Institute of Welding, 
has been elected president for 1949 of the 
Society of Engineers (Incorporated), of 
which he has been a vice-president for 
some years. 


The appointinent of Mr. J: G. Evans as 
its chief chemist is announced by the Brad- 
ford Dyers’ Association. Mr. EDMUND 
WILSON is appointed deputy chief chemist. 


Mr. W. J. L. SLANN, managing director 
of W. J. Bush & Company, left £27,725.. 





Dr. H. K. Whalley, whose departure from 


Manchester Oil Refinery, Ltd., to join 


Petrocarbon, Ltd., has been announced 
Uv 
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OBITUARY 


HE death occurred at Mortimer, Berk- 

shire, last week of Dr. JOHN PERCIVAL, 
85, Emeritus Professor of Agricultural 
Botany at the University of Reading, whose 
research and publications over a period of 
nearly 60 years provided most of the impetus 
for the establishment of the existing science 
of agricultural botany. Starting as a demon- 
strator in the Cambridge University chemi- 
cal laboratories he rapidly established, at 
Wye College and elsewhere, his great 
ability to throw light on many aspects of 
scientific agriculture which had never been 
precisely stated. His ‘‘ The Wheat Plant ”’ 
(1921), ‘* Agricultural Botany ’’ (1900) and 
nore recently, ‘‘ Agricultural Bacterio- 
logy’? are among the most eminent standard 
works of their kind. 


The death has occurred, at his home in 
Handsworth, Birmingham, of Mr, HERBERT 
WaTsON ROWELL, M.I.Chem.E., an author- 
ity on plastics. He was 66. Mr. Rowell 
founded Ellison Insulation, Ltd. (now 
Tufnol, Ltd.), and was the creator of a new 
product in laminated plastics which was 
first used in the liner Queen Mary. He 
was a vice-president of the Society of 
Chemical Industry and had been chairman 
of the Birmingham section of the society, 
also of the local branch of the British Asso- 
ciation of Chemists. 


The death has occurred of Mr, RICHARD 
MAXWELL STOTHERT, aged 78, governing 
director of Stothert, Ltd., manufacturing 
chemists, Atherton, Lancs. In 1936 he 
received the Order of St, John from the 
King for his work for the St, John Ambu- 
lance Brigade. 


Mr, ERNEST MALCOLM BAKER, who has 
died in Montreal, aged 57, was associated 
for many years with the chemicals group of 
Canadian Industries, Ltd. In 1940 he was 
appointed president of The McArthur 
Chemical Co., Ltd., at that time a subsidi- 
ary of C.I.L. 


Mr. Dovctas J. BIRDSALL, 30-year-old 
employee of the City Tannery, Ltd., Black- 
stock Street, Liverpool, who fell into a vat 
of acid, died in the Northern Hospital, 
Liverpool, on January 24. The vat con- 
tained five ft. of acid at 200°F. 





W. H. A. Robertson Medal and Premium.— 
The first of the awards offered by W. H. A. 
Robertson & Company, Ltd., Bedford, and 
announced at the 1948 annual general 
meeting of the Institute of Metals, will be 
presented for the best paper on engineer- 
ing aspects of non-ferrous metallurgy. It 
will be for papers published from March, 
1948, to August, 1949. 
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° ° ' 
Personal and Corporate Services in Industry — 


HE 70th anniversary of the foundation 

of the chemical manufacturing firm of 
Brotherton & Co., Ltd., Leeds, recently 
celebrated, has been marked by the publica. 
tion of an attractive, copiously illustrated 
booklet. In this, the story is told of the 
origin and development of the organisation 
during its 70 years of existence, the first 50 
of which will doubtless always be remem- 
bered as symbolising the lffe-work of its 
founder, Edward Allen Brotherton, first 
Baron Brotherton of Wakefield (1856-1930). 


A Photographic Record 


The many pictures include large-scale 
reproductions of photographs of the firm's 
principal plants. One shows, for example, 
the manufacture of ammonium bicarbonate 
at the Wakefield works; others illustrate the 
production of hexamine and sodium sulphite 
erystals at Wakefield. There are also a 
number of fine pictures of plants and manu- 
facturing processes at the organisation’s 
works at Leeds, Birmingham, Liverpool and 
Bromborough, where important groups of 
chemical products are made, for eventual 
application in a wide range of industries. 

In many of the firm’s manufacturing pro 


cesses, it is interesting to note that the 
basic principles have remained the same, 


but with the passing of years plants have, 





of course, been improved and extended, 
and new techniques in manufacture devised. 
Among its many interesting features, this| 





anniversary booklet describes the are 
re 


research laboratory, 
in Kirkstall, Leeds, in| 


tion’s new central 
which was opened 


1947. ‘The activities here are complemen- 
tary to the work of the technical staffs 
centred at each of the works, and play a 


leading part in the policy of expansion and 
developmeut which is being actively pursued 
by the tirm of Brotherton. 
. éé ry % - 99 
in a chapter headed rhe Future, 
schemes for further extension and improve 
ment are stated to have been prepared and 
to be on the way to being put into operation 


as rapidly as circumstances permit. In 
recent years, it is recalled, the Litherland 
Tar Works have been  re-equipped with 


modern plant; the Birmingham works have 

been extended and modernised; a portion of| 
the Wakefield works has recently been re-| 
built and re-equipped, and a large modern | 
hydrosulphite factory is in course of erec 

tion on the Bromborough site. 

Working conditions in this chemical manu. ; 
factory—not at any time, apparently, by} 
any means the worst of their dessa 
continually being improved, and this is well! 
illustrated by the fact that the organisation} 


has, among its personnel, two with over] 
o years and several more with over 


40) years’ service. 


25 YEARS EACH 


Mr. S. F. Jeal, an 
employee of the Inter- 
national Chemical Co..,| 
Ltd., London, with 25 
years’ service, being 
presented with a gold 
watch by Mr. A. J. C. 
Gormley, chairman 
and managing director. 
The occasion § reco¢- 
nised the completion 
of 21 or more years 
service of 13 of the 
organisation’s em.- 
ployees, all of whom 
received gold watches. 
The chairman also re- 
ceived a gold watch, 
commemorating his 
own 25 years’ service 
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Home llews Flems 


Export Record.—Britain has 
records for the export of bicycles and motor 
cycles. Last year, for the third in succes- 
sion, more than one million bicycles were 
sold overseas: 1,804,878, as against 1,449,082 
in 1947. Over 75,000 motor cycles were sold. 


beaten all 


Vaults as Laboratory.—The vaults under 
the quadrangle in King’s College, Strand, 
Loudon, were badly bombed and laid bare 
during the war. Now the college staff is 
transforming tlem into research labora- 
tories, particularly for biophysics, electrical 
and civil engineering. Before the war the 
vaults were used by Somerset House for 
storage of documents, 


Lancashire Oi] Drilling.—Continuing the 
search for the pool of oil, which for ten years 
has fed the pumps at Formby (Lancs.) oil 
wells with high-quality crude oil, The D’Arcy 
Exploration Co. are to start boring near the 
foreshore between Freshfield and Formby 
(Lancs.) in an endeavour to tap another 
source of the wells at Formby Moss, which 
coutinue to yield large quantities of fuel oii 
of such high average quality that experts 
believe that the oil must be seepage from an 
oilfield not yet tapped by direct line. 

Textile Science.—A further step in its 
already extensive programme for the en- 
couragement of the study of textile techno- 
logy and science has been taken by the 
Textile Institute, Manchester, by its offer of 
a new open scholarship, worth up to £1000. 
Applications for this are invited both from 
young people already engaged in the textile 
industry and from those still at school who 
propose to study textile technology. The 
scholarship is intended to provide facilities 
for a three years’ course of study in textile 
technology to an advanced stage and for 
industrial experience at home and abroad. 


City Gas from Oil.—The pioneer.ng 
development in Manchester of supplementing 
the town gas supply by the use of residual 
gases from the oil refining industry has just 
reached the productive stage. In pursuance 
of the agreement reached last year between 
the Manchester Corporation and _ Petro- 
chemicals, Ltd. (THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
55, 519) the Manchester Gas.Department, on 
Thursday last week, took 140,000 eu. ft. of 
rich oil gas by direct pipe-line from the com- 
pany’s new petroleum chemicals plant at 
Partington into the city’s adjacent gasworks, 
whence gas is brought to Gaythorn, in 
Manchester, for distribution. 


Coal Production.—Although the output of 
deep-mined coal in Britain last week fell by 
4,900 tons compared with the previous week, 
the total production was 7,100 tons more, 
due to an extra 12,000 tons from opencast 
operation. Comparative figures are: Last 
week: 4,290,100 tons (4,082,100 tons deep- 
mined, 208,000 tons opencast). Previous 
week: 4,283,000 tons (4,087,000 tons deep- 
iuined, 196,000 tons opencast). 





Scientists for ientists 
with university qualifications in one or more 
of the subjects of physics, chemistry, 
zoology, engineering, botany, agriculture, 
physiology and hygiene are required as 
assistants to the Science Director of the 
1951 Festival of Britain. An announcement 
in The Cambridge University Reporter, 
the official university journal, that 
they ‘‘ will be primarily responsible for the 
presentation of science in the festival 
exhibitions and other activities and must 
have ability for accurately interpreting tech- 


states 


nical material in readily understandable 
language.’’ Salaries range from £850 to 
£1200. The posts are tenable for about 


three years and are based in London, 
HEPTALGIN VICTIM 
T an inguest last Saturday, Mr, W. 


Bentley Purchase, the St. Pancras 
(London) coroner, said that a doctor had 
given himself some injections of Heptalgin 
and that one of these injections went inte 
an inappropriate place—a veiu—and he had 
died as a result, 

He recorded a verdict of accidental death 
on Robert Leslie Dodds, 50, a Harley Street 


obstetrician and gynecologist, who was 
found dying at Oxford Cireus Underground 
station. Beside him was a_ hypodermie 


syringe and a box of drugs. 

It was not implied, added the coroner, 
that the drug was intrinsically dangerous. 
‘This at the best was a misuse of the drug,”’ 
he said. 

Dr. Hector McDonald Walker, director 
of research, Glaxo Laboratories, Ltd., said 
his firm manufactured Heptalgin, which he 
described as “ a drug that we believe almost 
entirely to be useful for relief of pain.’’ It 
was related to amidone and had a “« very 
considerable ’’ margin of safety as between 
a safe and a fatal dose. 
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From Our Own Correspondent 


TALY’S prospects of regaining stable 

industrial conditions appear to have been 
greatly improved by the establishment, with 
close collaboration of the U.S.A., of large 
scale oil refining operations. ‘The first indi- 
cation of this policy, supported by ERP, 
was the recent arrival at Bari of the U.5. 
tanker Splendor with 17,000 tons of crude 
cil, the first shipment of its kind from the 
Persian Gulf since the war. 


European Depot 


Other shipments of considerable volume 
are to follow, according to an extensive 
plan elaborated by Italian and American 
specialists and backed by the ERP admini- 
stration. The ultimate goal is to develop 
the Italian refining industry to such a point 
as to turn that country into Western 
Europe’s main storage point and producer 
of oil derivatives, petrol in the first place. 

Not ouly do these ERP plans provide for 
@ vast expansion and modernisation of 
Italy’s already highly active refining indus- 
try; they also contemplate the building up 
of a considerable oil production from Italian 
soil itself A team of American geologists 
and technicai experts, members of the 
Western Geophysical Company, has recentlv 
arrived in Italy, in order to study local 
possibilities in co-operation with the Italiau 
group, the Societa Petroli Italiani. Its find- 
iugs have been treated with utmost secrecy 
but, nevertheless, certain facts have leaked 
out. 

It seems that oil deposits existing in the 
Province of Emilia have yielded an extra- 
ordinarily high benzene contert—around 
50 per cent, as compared to the American 
average of 20 per cent. This would make 
up for the relatively small volume of the 
findings made up to date. The mediuu. 
depth of the deposits ascertained at Montec- 
chio and Corniglio in Emilia is around 
3000 ft., which seems to explain, at least 
in part, their high benzene contents. 

Until now, all attempts to exploit these 
and other Italian oilfields have been frus 
trated by lack of sufficient capital and 
modern machinery. ERP dollars, it is 
thought, may now remedy this situation. 
More specifically, the Italian long-term 
reconstruction and expansion pian for the 
oil industry, as presented to the European 
ERP administration in Paris, puts the total 
to be invested in that field during the coming 
four years at $196 million. 

This amount is expected to cover the costs 


of the necessary drillings to reach the! 
Emilia deposits as well as to exploit certain 
strata of natural gases, the development 
of refining plants, and the construction of 
tanks and pipe lines connecting the main 
ports and production centres; 15 refineries 
will profit from ERP assistance; 11 already 
existing plaats will expand and renew their, 
machinery, and four refineries capable of; 
producing 2.5 million tons of oil a year will’ 
be rebuilt. 


Alpine Pipeline 


Another interesting project connected 
with Italy's future as a main storage pvint/ 
of petrol in Western Europe envisages the 
construction of a pipeline across the Alps, 
into Switzerland. Through such a pipe} 
line, petrol produced in Italy could reach/ 
the Rhine at very low transport costs, and| 
could be shipped from there, through West | 
ern Germany, to Belgium and the Nether. 
lands. 

The Italian Government hopes to be able 
to raise the funds necessary for the realisa. 
tion of this project outside of the ERP 
programme, by floating a private loan in|} 
Switzerland and thus obtaining a consider. 
able amount of hard Swiss’ cvrrency., 


x 





FRANCE NEEDS PHOSPHORUS) | 


HE service yielded by phosphorus and 

phosphoric acid in agriculture, human 
and animal iife was discussed during three 
study days at the Maison de Chimie in 
Paris. The present phosphorus shortage in 
France was stated to threaten the gravest 
consequences. French consumption of 
phosphoric avid, compared with 1938, fell 
by 73 per cent in 1942 and in 1944-5 was 
only 6 per cent of consumption in 1938-9. 
Lack of phosphorus manures has led to 2 
progressive reduction in agricultural output 
and to hematuria, tuberculosis and enteritis 
in animals, as well as lowering reproduc 
tion. In human beings the result bas heen 
a tendeney to double fractures, malforma 
tions in children, and an extension oi 
tuberculosis. 


Supplies of phosphates for Europe are! 


assured by North Africa, which produces 6 
million tons annually, but the French share, 
decided by international agreement, is jus 
over 10 per cent. The manufacture of phos 


phorus requires larger quantities of coal 
France can " 


and electric power than 
present provide. 
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Overreas News Slems 


Austrian-Jugoslay Barter. — A _ barter 
arrangement has last month been concluded 
between Austria and Jugoslavia according 
to which the former will send high grade 
steeh and iron wire valued at $1.1206 million 
while she will obtain sleepers for the 
Austrian railways, ferro-chrome, and timber 
for match manufacture. 


Swiss Chemical Exports.—Exports of 
Swiss ehemical and pharmaceutical products 
reached a new high level in December, with 
a value of 64.2 million Swiss francs against 
47.7 million in November. In particular, 
exports of dyestuffs leapt from 23.1 iillion 
to 81.7 million, and there was also a note- 
increase in shipments of pharma- 
ceutieal products from 15.1 to 21.8 million. 
Industrial chemicals rose only slightly from 
0.2 to 7.9 million, and perfumery increased 
from 1.8 to 2.8 million Swiss frances. 


New Synthetic Fibre.—Tests to discover 


} new uses for -a synthetic polyvinylic fibre 


manufactured at a rate of 200 kg. a day are 
now being carried out by Japan’s Kurashi 
Rayon Company. Polyvinylic acetate and 


| alcoholic caustic soda are employed and the 


solution is treated in a bath of zine and 
sodium sulphate. The fibre is insolubilised 
by acetylation in the presence of. formalde- 
hyde, sulphuric acid, and sodium sulphate. 
The new fibre, which will resemble wool, will 
resist acids, alkalis and oils, and is said to 
have excellent mechanical properties, 


French Chemical Industry.—The 24-vear- 
old firm of Ktablissements nublman», which 
before the war operated 25 factorics, has 
played a large part in the post-war recovery 
of the French chemical industry. Latest 
figures to hand show a production by this firm 
of sulphuric acid in 1947 of 1,069,356 tons, 
notwithstanding the closing of the Spanish 
frontier which stopped imports of pyrites. 
The 1947 production of copper sulphate was 
76,000 tons, which is reported to have covered 
all domestic needs. The output of superphos- 
phates in 1947 was 1.5 million tons. 


Spirit Production in France.—Steps to 
increase national spirit production are being 
taken by the French government, Disiillers 
are to declare their stocks of molasses, and 
50 per cent of the alcohol extracted from 
molasses and grain between July 1, 1948, 
and June 30, 1949, is to be taken over bv 
the State for use as a form of carburant, after 
mixing with petrol. Six pilot-plants for the 
distillation of wood, and one for the distilla- 
tion of molasses are to be reconstructed bv 
the National Vegetable Oil Department. 





Marine Algae Products.—Research in 
Chili has shown favourable conditions for 
treating locally, marine algae on a large 
scale. Many varieties exist, containing 20 
per cent polysaccharides, which are suitable 
for the extraction of agar, production of 
which is limited to the U.S.A., Japan and 
Ceylon. Other giant algae, which are very 
common and easy to collect, contain up td 
60 per cent alginic acid. Different algae 
would enable the easy extraction § of 
laminarine, which by _ hydrolysis, would 
supply glucose, and of carragenin, which is 
uscd for food, cosmetics, etc. 





S.C.1. IN DUBLIN 


Hii Dublin and District section of the 

Society of Chemical Industry, has been 
formed at a meeting in Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Jis aims, like those of the many other 
existing sections, are to provide a medium 
which will enable manufacturers and tech- 
hicians to hear papers and discussions of 
a non-academic nature on the various 
scientific problems connected with industry. 
It will also procure an exchange of tech- 
nical data and information with the British, 
American and Australian sections. As 
owing to the wide field of activity which 
it covers, a very great deal of applied tech 
uical information will be made available 
to its members, the executive committee 
has been selected from representatives of 
a very wide range of manufacturers, as well 
as representatives from the universities. 
Mr. T. W. Breaden is the section’s first 
honorary secretary, 

There were in Ireland 50 individual mem- 
bers of the society before the Dublin and 
district section was formed, 


TO CEASE SOAPMAKING 


HE established soap manufacturing 

firm of Ogston & Tennant, Ltd., of 
Renfrew, Scotland, is to discontinue soap 
production there in June this year. The 
plant will then be developed for the pro- 
duction of agricultural feeding _ stuffs. 
Ogston & Tennant, Ltd., is associated with 
the British Oil and Cake Mills, Ltd., organ- 
isation, which is in need of space in which 
to develop production. 

The works at Renfrew have the advan- 
tage of proximity to the Clyde and to the 
network of distributive organisations linked 
to the river and Glasgow, and to the South 
West Scotland dairy and agricultural area. 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 7 

Society of Chemical Industry (Food Group) 
London: Grosvenor House, Park Lane, W.1, 
7.0 p.m. First annual dinner-dance. 

Textile Institute Manchester: 16 St. 
Mary’s Parsonage, 7.15 p.m. Joint meeting 
with Society of Dyers and Colourists and 
S.C.I, Dr. E. 8. Paice: ‘‘ Detergents.’’ 

Sir John Cass Technical Institute (Depart- 
ment of Chemistry) London: Jewry Street, 
Aldgate, 6.30 p.m. N. W. Roberts: ‘* Ther- 
modynamics for Chemical Enginecrs ~’ 
(No. 4). 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 8 

Institution of Chemical Engineers London: 
Geological Society, Burlington House, W.1, 
5.30 p.m. Discussion on Welded Pressure 
Vessel Code. 

Royal Institute of Chemistry (Edinburgh 
and Kast of Scotland Section) Edinburgh: 
Joint meeting with University Chemical 
Society, 7.30 p.m. R. D. Haworth: *‘ Some 
Recent Advances in the Chemistry of Natural 
Products.” 


Institute of Metals (South Wales Local 
Section). Swansea: University College, 


6.30 p.m. G. L. Evans: ** A Visit to Africa.”’ 

Sir John Cass Technical Institute (Depart- 
ment of Chemistry) London: Jewry Street. 
Aldgate, 6.0 p.m. Prof. H. S. W. Massey: 
‘* Atomic Nuclei—No. 2.”’ 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 9 

Institute of Fuel Manchester: Engineers 
Club, 6.30 p.m. RK. F. W. Guy: * Develop- 
ments in the Design of Automatic Stokers for 
Shell Type Boilers.’’ 

Society of Instrument Technology Man- 
chester: College of Technology, 7.30 p.m. 
C. A. Whitmarsh: ‘* Introduction to the 
Measurement of Radioactivity in a Factory.” 

Society of Dyers and Colourists (Northern 
Ireland Section). Belfast: 7.30 p.m. Dr 
T Vickerstaff: ‘“‘ A Study of the Factors 
Controlling Dyeing Behaviour.’’ 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 10 

The Chemical Society Bristol: University, 
7.0 p.m. Dr. A. 8S. C. Lawrence: ‘* The 
Stability of Emulsions.”’ Liverpool: Univer- 
sity, 4.30 p.m. Dr. G. Gee lecture. 

Society of Dyers and Colourists (Midlands 
Section). Derby: Midland Hotel, 7.0 p.m 
Dr. L. P. Moore: ** Some New Amcrican 
Fibres.”’ 

Institution of Works Managers, Ltd. 
Wembley. Rest Hotel, Kenton, 1230 p.m. 
B. J. A. Bard: ** Research and the Small 
Company.”’ 

Institute of Metals London: 4 Grosvenor 
Gardens, 5.W.1, 7.0 p.m. T, P. Hoar: 
** Metallic Corrosion.”’ 
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Society of Chemical Industry Noitingham: 
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Technical College, 7.15 p.m. Joint meeting 
with RIC. Miss A. P. Wilson: ** Symposium 
on Plant Diseases.”’ 

Sir John Cass Technical Institute (Depart- 
ment of Chemistry) London: Jewry Street, 
Aldgate, 6.0 p.m. David W. Wilson: 
‘* Microchemical Analysis.’’ (No. 4). 

The Royal Society London: Burlington 
House, W.1, 4.30 p.m. C. H. Bamford and 
M. J. S. Dewar: ‘* Studies in Polymerisation 
Ill’; H. W. Melville and J. C. Robb: 
‘‘ The Kinetics of the Interaction of Atomic 
Hydrogen with Olefines, I, II, III and IV. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 11 

The Chemical Society (Newcastle and 
Durham) Newcastle-on-Tyne: King’s College, 
5.0 p.m. Bedson Club Lecture. Dr. A. J. 
Martin: ‘‘Partition Chromatography.’’ 

Oil and Colour Chemists’ Association Man- 
chester: Engineers’ Club, 2.0 p.m. S&S. G. 
Tinsley and Dr. A. Bowman: “ Rutile Type 
Titanium Pigments.’’ 

Chartered Institute of Secretaries Swansea: 
J. B. H. Drewett: ‘‘ The Significance of 
Working Party Reports.’’ 

Sir John Cass Technical Institute (Depart- 
ment of Chemistry) London: Jewry Street, 
Aldgate, 6.30 p.m. ‘* Unit Operations in 
Chemical Engineering—No. 3.’ J. M. 
Coulson: ‘* Evaporation.’’ 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12 
Institution of Chemical Engineers (North 


West Branch) Liverpool: Joint meeting 
with Liverpool section, §.C.I. C. B. &. 


Hands and W. 8. Norman: ‘‘ Developments 
in the Use of Climbing Film Stills for the 
Distillation of Heat Sensitive Materials.’’ 


British Interplanetary Society London: St. 


Martin’s School, Charing Cross _ Road, 
W.C.2, 6.0 p.m. J. Humphries: ‘ The 


Design of Liquid-propellant Rocket Motors." 





International Welding Institute 


The 1949 annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Institute of Welding will be held 
in the University buildings at Delft, Hol- 
land, from May 16 to 19. 

The Internationa] Institute was founded 
last June to promote the development of 
welding by all processes. Its members 
include welding societies and institutes in 
eleven countries of Western Europe, North 
America, South Africa and New Zealand. 

The meeting will be the first of the regular 
meetings of the institute and the first 
meeting of the specialist commissions, at 


which techiical problems will be discussed. 
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South African Chemicals 


New £5 m. Oil Refinery 


HE Union Petroleum Refinery (Pty.), 
T Ltd., with registered offices in Johannes- 
burg, has completed provisional plans for 
the construction of a £5 million oil refinery 
ai the coast, to produce petrol and lubrica- 
tion oil. The enterprise will be the first of 
its kind in the Union. It is estimated that 
50 per cent will be saved on _ overseas 
expenditure by importing crude oil instead 
of the refined product. 

** * * 

Total capital expenditure on development 
undertaken and_ projected by African 
Explosives and Chemical Industries exceeds 
£6 million, states a circular issued by De 
Beers Investment Corporation, which holds 
half the ordinary share capital of African 
Explosives, 

** * 

Marine Oil Refiners of Africa, Ltd., Dido 
Valley, Simonstown, Cape Peninsula, is now 
in active production at a factory built on a 
l0-acre site. The concentrating unit is 
operated on the American Solexol process. 
It is claimed that this is the first plant of 
its kind in the world to go into production. 

zs * * 

More than 50 tons of benzene hexachloride 
bait powder and 20 tons of BHC wettable 
powder for spraying have been sent from 
the national chemical factory at Klipfontein 
to the areas in the Karoo where locusts are 
hatching from eggs laid during the last 
“invasion.’’ The locust bait is mixed with 
the BHC powder and is used for the contro! 
of locusts in the ‘‘ voetganger’”’ or hopper 
stage. These hopper swarms are_ also 
sprayed with a water suspension of the 40 
per cent wettable powder and the same 
spray is used against those which reach the 
adult stage. Spraying operations and bait- 
ing are now in full swing, The heaviest 
demands ever experienced for agricultural] 
and general DDT and BHC insecticides are 
now being met from the national factory. 

* * 

The Rely Metal and Paint Works, of Cape 
Town, which is producing synthetic paints 
in 22 different shades, reports that it is 
experiencing difficulty in obtaining sufficient 
young men for training in this promising 
and specialised industry. 





French Chemical Capital Increased.—The 
Manufactures Chimiques du ‘Nord, Etablisse- 





ments Kuhlmann, one of the leading 
French chemical companies, has_ recently 


decided to increase its share capital from 
1098 to 2196 million franes. A further in- 
crease of capital to 4 mulliard frances has alse 
been authorised. 
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Canadian Plastics 


Phenomenal Post-War Development 


HE plastics industry in Canada last 
y go continued its steady rise, holding 
its pace as the fastest-growing business 1n 
the Dominion., Figures compiled in Toronto 
indicate an investment of about $43 million 
in the industry in Canada at the end of 
1948. This represents an increase of about 
$12 mullion during the year. 

The industry's payroll in 1948 is expected 
to be $20.25 million, compared with $18.5 
million in 1947, and that there were 15,100 
employees as against 12,000. The total 
sales last year, excluding plastics compo- 
nents, is estimated at $62.3 million, com- 
pared with $51 million in 1947. Export of 
Canadian plastics during the year is esti- 
mated at $8 million, an increase of more 
than £2 trillion since 1947. Raw materials 
purchased for plastics last year were valued 
at $24 million and 66 per cent of them were 
Canadian. During 1949, it is expected, 
these purchases will total about $31 million. 


Preserving Quality 


Mr. V. G. Bartram, president of Cana- 
dian Resins and Chemicals, Ltd., observes 
that plastic materials have now won public 
acceptance as the rising sales indicate. The 
industry is taking care that this public 
approval is not diminished by wrong use 
or depreciation of quality of plastics. Juast 
year the industry set up a committee to 
promote informative labelling on _ plastic 
products so that buyers of plastic materials 
or finished products will know exact pro- 
perties and limitations. A great variety of 
new consumer products appeared on_ the 
market during 1948, and many new indus- 
trial uses have been developed in recent 
months.  Plastie linings are about to be 
used in pipes as -protection against corro- 
sive and abrasive materials. In the motor 
industry, plastics are being used for door 
locks and knobs, pedal pads, insulation and 
a variety of other uses. In the building 
trades, vinyl insulation for wiring is rapidly 
becoming general practice. Increasingly, 
goods such as furniture, floor coverings, 
footwear, radio cabinets and clock cases are 
being produced in plastic materials and are 
gaining in pvpularity, 





Record for Malayan Tin 


A fifty years’ record was broken by the 
Malavan tin industry last year when tin 
valued at 194 million dollars was exported, 
the highest figure attained since 1898, 
which exceeded 1947 by more than 100 mil- 
lion dollars. Exports reached 45,018 tons 
of tin metal or 18,638 tons more than 1947. 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from the printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsibe for errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 
rovides that every Mortgage or Charge, as described 
erein, shall be registered within 21 days after its 
creation, otherwise it shall be void against the liquidator 
and any creditor. The Act also provides that every 
eompany shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify 
the total amount of debt due from the company in 
respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following 
Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available 
Annual Summary, is also given—marked with an *— 
followed by the date of the Summary, but such total may 
have been reduced.) 


CHEMO-Ptastics, Ltp., London, E.C 
(M., 5/2/49.) December 21, debenture io 
H. Presman, London; general charge. 


*£3,240. October 28, 1947. 

CROWN CHEMICAL Co., LTp., Lamberhurst. 
(M., 5/2/49.) December 14, £3300 mort- 
gage to National Provincial Bank, Ltd.; 


charged in Stair House, Lamberhurst, and 
block of flats near thereto, also land 


formerly part of Court Lodge, Lamberhurst, 


*Nil. August 22, 1947. 

PORTSLADE By-Propuctr Co., Lrp., Shore- 
ham-by-sea. (M., 5/2/49.) December 14, 
£3600 debenture; general charge. *£1100. 
March 23, 1948. 

TUNGSTEN MANUFACTURING Co.,  LID.. 
London, $.W. (M., 5/2/49.) December 21, 
mortgage to Halifax Building Society, 


securing £10,000 and _ further 
charged on 112a Junction Road, 
Grange and 22 Poynings Road, 


advances; 
27 Tremlett 
Islington. 


£16,500. October 6, 1948. 
Satisfactions 
BrRItisH Druc Houses, Lrp., London, N. 
(M.S., 5/2/49.) Satisfaction December 20, 


1948. 
WHOLESALE. LTD., 
(M.S., 5/2/49.) Satisfaction 


of charge registered January 6, 
FREDERICK GODFREY, 
Matlock Bath. 


December 24, £2000, registered March 10, 
1939. 

HARMAN DtetTetTic LABORATORIES, LID., 
Burnt Oak, (M.S., 5/2/49.) Satisfaction 
December 16, £3000, registered May 20, 
1947 

W. H. Hoitann & Co., LtD., Bolton. 
(M.S., 5/2/49.) Satisfaction December 20, 


of mortgage registered March 4, 1941. 





Company News 


The following increases in_ registered 
capital are announced: British Petroleum 


Chemicals, Ltd., from £100 to £5 million: 
George Priestley & Sons, Ltd., from £10,000 
to £35,000; Sanderstead Chmicals, Lid., from 
£100,000 to £110,000; Standardised Disinfec- 
tants Co., Ltd., from £1000 to £2000. 
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New Companies Registered 


Nappi-White, Ltd. 
company. Capital £500. 
chemicals, gases, drugs, etc. 
17 Conduit Street, W.1. 


Norton & Riding (Yorks), Ltd. (463,509). 
Private company. Capital £500. 
and general plumbers, glazing contractors, 
lead burners, engineers, etc. Directors: 
J. EK. Riding and §. Norton. Reg office: 
24 Seal Street, Manningham, Bradford. 


Odaban, Ltd. (462,337). Private eom- 
pany. Capital £500. Manufacturers of 
patent articles, chemical products, fertilising 
substances, etc. Directors: F. A. Instone, 
Rk. F. Lancaster. Reg. office: College Hill 
Chambers, Cloak Lane, E.C.4. 


Reptex, Lid. (462,345). Private company. 
Capital £1000. Manufacturers of glues, 
adhesives, chemicals, ete. Directors: W. G. 
Hitchins, A. Kennedy-Wilson. Reg. 
51-7 High Street South, East Ham, E.6. 


Shell Chemicals Distributing Co. (Middle 
East), Ltd. (462,733). Private company. 
Capital £10,000. Solicitors: Waltons & Co., 
101 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


Shell Chemicals Distributing Co. of Egypt 
Ltd. (462,734). Private company. Capital 
£10,000. Solicitors: Waltons & Co., 101 
Leadenhall Street, E. C. 


Tricana, Ltd. (462,904). 
pany. Capital £100. Manufacturers of 
chemical substances, including § detergents, 
relating to the distilling and refining of oils, 
etc. Solicitors: Holmes Son & Pott, 301 
Salisbury House, E.C.2. 


(462.603). Private 


Reg. office: 


Private com- 





Chemical and Allied Stocks 
and Shares 


HE renewed strength of British Funds 
has been outstanding in stock markets, 
which generally have been firm, notwith- 
standing fears of dividend limitation for 
another year. British Funds derived 
strength from the view that the £200 million 
of British Gas stock (to be issued on May 1) 
will prove to be a 3 per cent stock and 
longer-dated than existing nationalisation 
stocks. In response to this aeaumptton, 
“ irredeemable ’’ stocks, notably 2} per cent 
Consols and 2} per cent Treasury Bonds, 
showed furtber gains, and 3 per cent Traus 
ports also participated well in the upware 
movement. 
Chemical and _ kindred’ shares were 
generally subdued, buyers again showing 
caution owing to the view that a Labour 


suecess at the next General Election would 
be followed by a 


bid to nationalise the 


Chemieal | 


Manufacturers of 7 
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chemical industry. Imperial Chemical have 
moved down to 47s, 6d., but this was due 
partly to attention draw n to the company’s 
big capital commitments owing to steady 
expansion at home and overseas. The ques- 
tion of German competition in the future 
was also a factor influencing markets. In 
conjunction with Courtaulds, I.C.1I, is to 
take up £2 million new shares in British 
Nylon Spinners, in which they are both joint 
partners. 


Monsaito 5s. Ordinary have been steady 
at 62s. td. with Fisons again around 59s., 
Laporte 5s. Ordinary 21s. 3d., Burt Boulton 
28s, 9d., Amber Chemical 2s. shares 9s. 6d., 
Albright & Wilson 3ls. and William Blythe 
as. shares again changed hands cver 20s. 
in anticipation of good financial results. 
Borax Consolidated were 63s. 9d., British 
Aluminium have further’ strengthened to 
5ls. 6d. and British Glues & Chemicals 4s. 
shares rose further to 22s. 9d. British Drug 
Houses Js. shares at Ys, 3d. were also 
higher. Elsewhere, however, the 4s. units of 
the Distillers Co. eased to 29s, 13d., United 
Molasses to 50s. 6d. and Dunlop Rubber at 
76s. 6d. failed to hold best levels. Glaxo 
Laboratories fluctuated, but after a small 
decline, moved up to £23. 


Rather more attention centred on 
of companies with plastics interests, Klee- 
mann improving to 25s., while De La Rue 
were 40s. British Industrial Plastics 2s. 
shares 7s., and J. B. Broadley 15s. 3d. 
British Xylonite, however, fell back to £53 
In other directions, British Oxygen firmed 


shares 


up to £5}. Barry & Staines were 55s. 9d. 
and Nairn & Greenwich 77s. 6d. Turner & 
Newall, after easing, were firmer at 85s, 3d. 


Iron and steels were little changed and 
unaffected by the higher profits which con- 
tinue to be shown by financial results owing 
to the expansion in steel output. Hadfields 
at 31s. 7$d. strengthened on the past year’s 


results, Staveley were firmer at 89s. 74d.., 
as were United Steel at 30s. 44d. Else- 
where, General Refractories 10s. shares 
remained at slightly over 23s. Amalgamated 
Metal were 20s. 74d. and Pinchin Johnson 
easier at 52s., but Goodlass Wall 10s. 


Ordinary remained at 39s, in anticipation of 
good financial results. 

Boots Drug eased to 56s. 9d., Sangers 
were 34s, 9d., Beechams deferred 17s. 103d. 
and Gri‘fiths Hughes 29s. 14d. British Match 
shares (25s. 3d.) have been steady. Triplex 
Glass 10s, Ordinary kept*™ around 23s, 9d. 
and Tube Investments at £6% remained 
active. According to some market views, 
the £1 shares of the latter may be “ split ”’ 
into 5s. units later in the year. Stewarts 
& Llovds were 57s, 9d. Oils showed small 
irregular movements, Shell easing to 
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75s. 74d. aud Burmah Oil to 68s. 9d., but 
peel, ‘Egyptian at 82s. 6d. rose further ou 
the latest oil discoveries, and Ultramar Oil 
(32s. 6d.) were better followi ing the latest 


production figures. Anglo-Iranian were 
helped by the news from the Middle East, 


but eased slightly after reaching 


£91. 





British Chemical Prices 


Market Reports 


IRM price conditions are reported from 

all sections of the industrial chemical 
market and buying interest during the past 
week has been fairly widespread, both on 
home account and for shipment. Delivery 
specifications, too, have covered good 
volumes. Among the soda _ products, sul- 
phide of soda is in steady call, while offers 
of yellow prussiate, chlorate and bichromate 
of soda are finding a ready outlet. Quota- 
tions for soda metasilicate are reported to 
be slightly lower. With the demand greater 
than the quantities available for delivery, 
the potash chemicals continue strong. There 
have been no special features in other sec- 
tions of the market, and apart from a brisk 
demand for pitch the coal-tar products 
market is quiet and steady. 

MANCHESTER.—Trading conditions on the 
Manchester chemical market during the past 
week have been described as satisfactory 
from the point of view of the actual move- 
ment into consumption and of the volume 
of new business that has been placed. Soda 
ash, caustic soda and other alkali products 
are being called for in good quantities, 
and there has been a steady inquiry also for 
a wide range of other heavy products. A 
satisfactory. trade is passing also in many 
of the light chemicals. Demand for the 
fertiliser materials as a whole is fairly 
active, ‘and a ready outlet is being found 
for both the light and heavy tar products. 


GLascow.—There has latterly been little 
noteworthy activity in the Scottish chemical 
market. The volume of business transacted 
in industrial chemicals has been about 
average for the time of the year, sales 
always being on a reduced scale in January. 
It has been noted that, the supply position 
having eased, a definite tendency to reduce 
prices has begun. The sale of pharma- 
ceutical chemicals is also quiet, particu- 
larly of those materials on which there is 
Purchase Tax. There is apparently a 
general feeling among druggists that there 
will be changes in Purchase Tax in April, 
and they are “therefore reducing stocks. The 
export market has been considerably more 
active, with a particularly heavy demand 
for Glauber salts. A number of satisfae- 
tory orders have been booked. 
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Patent Processes in Chemical Industry 


The following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of specifications accepted will 
be obtainable, as soon as printing arrangements permit, from the Patent Office, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, 
at 2s. each. Higher priced photostat copies are generally available. 


Complete Specifications Accepted 


Molten metal containers.—H. J. 
Daussan. Nov. 5, 1943. 613,822, 
Production of pyridine § derivatives.— 


Merck & Co., Inc. July 14, 1944. 613,824. 
Process of manufacture of hexachioride 
and products obtained by this process.— 
A. P. H. Dupire. Oct. 1, 1942. 613,519. 
Manufacture «f vinyl esters or ethers and 
their homologues.—N. V. Gevaert Photo- 
Producten. Aug. 10, 1943. 613,934. 
Fatty acid esters having amphoteric pro- 
perties.—J. W. Orelup. Sept. 13, 1945. 


613,835. 

Manufacture of vat dyestuffs.—Ciba, Ltd. 
Sept. 25, 1944. (Cognate Application 
24688 /45.) 613,836. 


Penicillin-containing therapeutic compo- 
sitions and the preparation and use thereof. 
—American Cynamid Co, Sept. 22, 1945. 
613,524. 

Electro-recovery of metals.—National 
Lead Co. ‘Jan. 13, 1945. 613,841. 

Light-weight compound sheet materials. 
—Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Dec. 16, 
1944. 613,529. 

Manufacture of water-dispersible chemical 
products capable of imparting hydrophobic 


properties to textile  fibres.—Montclair 
Research Corporation. Feb. 16, 1945. 
613,850. 

Production of organic nitro compounds.— 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., and 
C. W. Scaife. Jan. 14, 1946. 613,853. 


Recovery of light oil from absorbent.— 
Koppers Co., Inc, Dec, 24, 1941. 613,533. 

Removal of ultimate moisture’ from 
powdered products.—Borden Co. June 2 
1945. 613,548. 

Production of resinous materials.— 
Distillers Co., Ltd., and L. Dennis. June 
6, 1946. (Cognate Application 26574/ 46.) 
613,878. 

Polymerisation in the presence of copper 
or a copper alloy.—British Thomson- 
Houston Co., Ltd. June 13, 1945. 613,880. 
Rickert. June 17, 1946. 613,568. 

Methods and plants for the efficient 
extraction of the active constituents in 
harks, aromatical vegetables and like organic 
substance.—J. Heller. June 17, 1946. 
613,562. 

Halogenated hydrocarbon compositions.— 
British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd, June 
18, 1945. 613,566. 

Rotary extraction, drying or like appara- 
tus for treating, in particular, granular, 
fiocculent or pulverulent materials.—E. 
Rickert. June 17, 1946. 613,568. 


? 


Method for uniform dyeing of cellulose 


acetate.—Textron, Inc. June 23, 1945. 
613,588. 

Production of ferrochrome.—W. _ B. 
Hamilton. June 20, 1946. 613,591. 


Inductor for induction heating apparatus. 
—Induction Heating Corporation. June 
27, 1945. 613,618, 

Production of articles from multi-coloured 
plastic materials by extrusion.—J. Delorme. 
June 23, 1945. 613,635. 

Manufacture of organic silicon com- 
pounds.—Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., A. Bowman, E. M. Evans, J. R. 
Myles, and L. C, Payman. June 24, 1946. 
613,648. : 

Stabilisation of halogenated hydrocar- 
bons.—British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. 
June 26, 1945. 613,649. 

Removal of sulphur compounds from 
gases.—L. J. Derham, and F, J. Johnson. 
June 24, 1946. (Cognate Application 
28715 /46.) 613,651, 

Apparatus for treating crops with liquids, 
dusts, gases or vapours.—Pest Control, 
Ltd., W. E. Ripper, A. K. Dorman, and 
F. R. Norman. June 24, 1946. 613,657. 

Process for the manufacture of ally]-(1- 
methylbutyl)-thiobarbituric acid.—A. Abbey 


(E. Lilley and Co.). June 25, 1946. 
613,704. 
Process of preparing substituted thio- 


barbituric acid.—A. Abbey (E. Lilley and 


Co.), June 25, 1946. 613,705. 
Lithium base’ lubricating greases.— 
Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co., Ltd., and 


J. A. Bell. June 26, 1946. 613,706. 

Process for isomerising mono-olefinic 
hydrocarbons.—Universal Oil Products Co. 
Aug. 19, 1943. 613,684. 

Containers for hydrogen peroxide.—B. 
Laporte, Ltd., W. S. Wood, J. Harnaman, 
and C. O. Bishop. June 26, 1946. 613,689. 

Solutions of cellulose ethers and pro- 
ducts made therefrom.—British ‘Celanese, 
Ltd. June 28, 1945. 613,690. 

Refining of lead.—Soc. Miniere et Metal- 
lurgique de Penarroya. May 7, 1946. 
613,714. 

Manufacturing of tetrasubstituted ethyl- 
ene-diamines.—R. M. Hughes (J. R, Geigy 
Akt.-Ges.). June 27, 1946. 613,696. 

Method for freshening air and compo- 
‘June 28, 


sition therefor.—Airkem, Inc. 
1945. 613,699. 

Bonding rubberlike materials to metal.-- 
United States Rubber Co. 
613,701. 


Aug, 24, 1945. 
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Problems difficult to solve in 
‘ite : the chemical industry are Dust, 
ia I = Fibrous Dust Extraction § and, 

more particularly, Separation. The 
‘*cyclone’’ principal often em- 
ployed leaves much to be desired. 
Over 15,000 users 
have proved that Atmospheric Control Ltd. provide a 
renewed by the satisfactory answer by specially 
designed self-cleaning Dust Separa- 
tors and Filters which facilitate the 
reclamation of waste products, 
many of which have hitherto been 
lost in processing. 


Stream-Line Filter, 
lubricating oil can 
be used over and 
over again. 





it will be to your interest to enquire 


cTREOM-|| nF —<—<—<— 





FILTERS LTD ATMOSPHERIC CONTROL LTD. 
TELEPHONE: 7 101 41, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER 








HELE-SHAW WORKS. INGATE PLATE LONDON. SW 








ie D 4 CHROMATES AND FLUORIDES 
a e & 


Ammonium chromate Ammonium fluoride 











. h , ] Barium chromate Ammonium bifluoride 
Ine cnemIcdats Calcium chromate Magnesium fluoride 
~ Lead chromate Manganese fluoride 


Potassium chromate Nickel fluoride 
FO ke i N D U ST RY Sodium chromate .Potassium fluoride 
Strontium chromate Sodium fluoride 
Zinc chromate Strontium fluoride 











Pure and specially pure grades 


B.D.H. Fine Chemicals are avail- 


able in quantity for industrial NICKEL SALTS 





and other uses. Please ask for list. Nickel acetate Nickel fluoride 


Nickel ammonium Nickel formate 


sulphate Nickel hydroxide 
THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. Nickel carbonate Nickel phosphate 


B.D.H. LABORATORY CHEMICALS GROUP Nickel chloride Nickel sulphate 
POOLE DORSET Specially pure grades free from cobalt can 
Telephone: Poole 962 Telegrams : Tetradome Poole be supplied if required 


CF/LChem/t! 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 











EDUCATIONAL 





Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


AST and far-reaching developments in the range of 
acetime productions and markets of the Chemical 
Industry mean that the profession of Chemical Engineer- 
ing wil) be of great importance in the future and one 
which will offer the ambitious man a career of out- 
standing interest and high status. The T.1.G.B. offers 
a first-class training to candidates for the Chemical 
Engineering profession. 
Enrol with the T.1.G.B. for the A.M.I.Chem.E. Ezxamina- 
tions in which home-study students of the T.1.G.B. have 
gained a record total cf passes including— 
FOUR ‘*‘MACNAB”’ PASSES 
and 
THREE FIRST PLACES 

Write to-day for the “Engineers’ Guide to Success” — 
free— containing the world’s widest choice of Engineering 
courses—over 200—the Department of Chemica) 
Technology, including Chemical Engineering Processes, 
Plant Construction, Works Design and Operation, and 
Organisation and Management—and which alone gives 
the Regulations for A.M.].Chem.E., . A.M.) Mech.E. 
A.M.I.E.E., C. & G., B.Sc., etc. , 


THE TECH YOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
219, Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


None of the vacancies in these columns relates to a man 

between the ages of 13 and 59 inclusive, or a woman between 

tne ages of 18 and 40 inclusive, unless he or she is exempted 

from the provisions of the Control of Engagement Order, or 

the vacancy is for employment exempted from the provisions 
of that order. 


N expanding Middle East Oil Company urgently 
requires an Assistant Engineer to work initially in 
the London Office and be willing to accept transfer to 
the Persian Gulf after one year. Should possess B.Sc. 
Degee in Chemical or Mechanical Engineering. Will be re- 
uired to assist in duties involving loading and bunkering 
acilities, oil gas distribution, and other oil control duties. 
Some experience of these duties essential. Experience in 
oi] bunkers control with docks*operating group of the 
Royal Engineers may be advantageous. Age 25-30. 
Salary starting £600-£700 per annum according to age 
and experience. Write, giving brief details, for applica- 
tion form, and quoting LO 133, to Box “ P.Y.” c/o 
7. W. Vickers & Co., LTD., 7/8, Great Winchester 
Street, London, E.C.2. 


HEMICALS, Drugs, Waxes: Energetic Repre- 

sentative required for the Northern Counties by 
old established firm of Importers. Permanent position. 
Good remuneration. Apply in confidence, giving details 
of experience, to Box No. 2766, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


CHEMIST required in metallurgical laboratory in 
North London to undertake assaying in base metals, 
ores, concentrates and residues, including tungsten. 
Give full details, experience and salary required. Box 
No. 2765, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C.4. 
HEMIST with good degree and preferably two to 
three years industrial experience wanted for research 
in oils and fats for London chemical plant manufacturers. 
Salary according to qualifications and experience. Box 
a 2764, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, 
C4. 








SITUATION VACANT 


ENIOR Draughtsman required for chemical works. 

Applicant should be 30 to 40 years of age, having a 
high standard of drawing skill and experience of chemica! 
works, and be capable of collaboration with technical 
staff for the design and layout of new chemical plants. 
Applicants should state age, full details of training and 
experience, and salary required, to WORKS MANAGER, 
John Nicholson & Sons, Ltd., Hunslet Chemical Works. 
Leeds, 10. (By permission of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, under the Control of Engagement 
Orders, 1947 and 1948.) 








FOR SALE 


LAIR CAST-IRON SINGLE ROLLER DRUM DRIER, 
with 2 ft. 6 in. diam. by 7 ft. 3 in. long drum fittec 
into cast-iron vacuum tight casing. Complete with 
Crofts variable speed gear, 12} h.p. motor and liquid 
feed pump. 

SIMON TWIN ROLLER DRUM DRIER, with steam- 
heated rolls, 2 ft. 4 in. diam. by 5 ft. long; drive 
through spur gearing with countershaft and complete 
with fast and loose pulleys. 

DITTO by “ Milne.’’ 

BROADBENT 48-in. SUSPENDED TYPE HYDRO 
EXTRACTOR, overdriven from 15 h.p. motor, 
400/3/50 supply, together with Pony motor for slow 
running. 

BROADBENT 48-in. HYDRO EXTRACTOR, with 48-in. 
galvanised iron basket, complete as above. 

JOHNSON TIMBER PLATE AND FRAME FILTER 
PRESS, 28 plates and 29 frames, cakes 2 ft. 1 im. sq. 
by 14 in. closure. (Two available.) 

18-in. diam. WILKINSON OINTMENT MILL, with 
marble refining discs and enamelled hopper and 
agitator, and complete with driving motor. 

TUNGSTONE ACID PUMPS. <A number available in 
Ebonite, Bronze and Tufnol. 

SILICA COILS of 23 in. bore, comprising 60 ft. formed 
into seven turns at 2 ft. 6 in. diam., complete with teak 
supporting framework. (Brand new.) 


NEWMAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED, 
YATE, BRISTOL. 





ACCURATE Powders for Ceramic, Alloy, Plastic, 
Paint, etc., industries. DOHM LTD., Pulverisers, 167, 
Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 


BOILER STORAGE TANKS 
Excellent condition 
3. 28’ x7’ 6” diam. 
2. 30’x7’ 0’ diam. 
1. 380’ x®’ 6” diam. 
CAST IRON SECTIONAL TANK 
20’ x 8’ 6” x 10’ deep. 
Capacity 16,000 galls. 
MADEN & McKEE LIMITED, 
317 Prescot Road, 
Liverpool, 13. 


HARCOAL, ANIMAL and VEGETABLE, bhorti- 

cultural, burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, 
insulating ; also lumps ground and granulated; estab- 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Government.—THOS. 
HILi-Jongs, LTD., “Invicta” Mills, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams, “‘Hill-Jones, Bochurch, London.”’ 
Telephone: 3285 East. 


ISINFECTORS. Two 8 ft. by 5 ft. diam. jacketed, 

Four7 ft. by 3 ft. diam. with coils, Two Oval 50 in. 
by 80 in. by 7 ft. jacketed. New condition. THOMPSON 
& SON (MILLWALL) LTD., Cuba Street, London, E.14. 
Tel, East 1844. 
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FOR SALE 


GEORGE GEORGE (F)(]||[|coneNs OHEN'S 


OMPLETE CALCINING PLANT by Edgar Allen. 

6 in. brick lined rotary kiln, 51 ft. long by 7 ft. 
diam., constructed 4 in. plate driven by 25 h.p. 
motor. Rotary cooler, 35 ft. long by 4 ft. diam., 
constructed % in. plate driven by 74 h.p. motor. 

Two British Rema SWING HAMMER PULVERISERS 
or HIGH OUTPUT DISINTEGRATORS, 32 in. 
diam. by 6 in. wide beater chamber driven by 

35 h.p. motor. Complete with approx. 155 ft. 
centres 16 in. wide troughed rubber belt conveyor, 


etc. 

Size ¥ Duplex MIXING AND KNEADING MACHINE bv 
Morton, steam jacketed, trough size approx. 
42 in. by 38 in. by 30 in. Working capacity 115 
gallons. Fitted twin gunmetal mixing blades 
double Naben type. Suitable for int. working 
pressure of 15 Ib. p.s.i. or high vacuum. Forward 
and reversing pulleys. 

Direct electrically driven HYDRO EXTRACTOR of 
pitiless type by Broadbent. 42 in. diam. by 16 in. 
deep galvanised perforated basket. 

Unused Mitchell Shanks centrifugal ACID PUMP, 
vitreon lined, size and type MS.5/160, 24 in. diam. 
suction, 2 in. diam. delivery. Delivery head 
33 ft./26 ft 

Vertical cylindrical open top steam jacketed MIXER, 
approx. 6 ft. diam. by 5 ft. deep, constructed 
4 in. mild steel plate riveted and welded. Jacketed 
working pressure 50 lb. p.s.i. Vertical overdriven 
paddle agitator. Driven by 5 h.p. motor, 400/3/50. 

Sturtevant Sun and Planet type MIXER, 3 ft. diam. by 

8 in. deep. Paddle type agitator driven through 
gearing. Feed opening approx. 12 in. by 12 in. 
Bottom discharge approx. 9 in. by 6 in. 

Vacuum EVAPORATING PLANT by Morton, comprising 
tinned copper pan approx. 8 ft. overall depth by 
5 ft int. diam. steam jacketed. Evaporator 
capacity 300 gallons per hour. 

Unused Mitchell Shanks centrifugal ACID PUMP, 
vitreon lined. Size and type MS. 7/200 3in. diam. 
suction, 24 in. diam. delivery. Delivery head 
46 ft./30 ft. 

No. 82 model locker rotex twin deck VIBRATING 
SCREENS, approx. 11 ft. by 4 ft, complete with 
3 h.p. 420/3/50 motor. Two available. 

Unjackete i horizontal trough MIXER by Young, approx. 

6 ft. by 2 ft. by 2 ft. Scroll type agitator fast and 
ee pulley driven. 


GEORGE COHEN SONS & CO., LTD., 
SUNBEAM ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10 
Tel: Elgar 7222 and 
STANNINGLEY, Nr. LEEDS, 

Tel. : Pudsey 2241. 











NEW STAINLESS STEEL PLANT 
FOR ALL NEEDS 


with quick delivery 
Boiling Pans, Tanks of all shapes and sizes 
Dyeing and Drying Racks 
Stainless Steel Buckets 
Steam heated vacuum Driers 
Acid resisting enamelled ware 





We also specialise in finding unusual second- 
hand items for our customers. If you do not 
receive our Monthly List please let us have 
your address. We are not dealers but sell plant 
on commission. May we help you? 


R. F. PAGET Ph.D., C.C.I. 
Chemical Engineer 


Manor House, Barwick-in-Elmet, Leeds 
Tel. Barwick-in-Elmet 216 

















FOR SALE 


MORTON, SON & WARD LIMITED, 
OFFER 


SELECTED ITEMS FROM STOCK 

ONE—* Morward ”’ 10-cwt. capacity horizontal Powder 
Mixer with trough, 6 ft. long by 2 ft. wide by 2 ft. 
deep. Scroll type stirring gear driven through 
gearbox and direct couple d motor complete with 
starter, 400 voits, 3 phase, 50 cycles. (New and 
unused.) 

THREE—200 gall. vertical open top Mixers with mild 
steel pans 3 ft. diam. by 4 ft. 6 in. deep, overdriven 
stirring gear, fast and loose pulley drive. 

THREE—225 gallon stainless steel storage Tanks, 
4 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 3 in. by 2 ft. 3 in. deep by 12 
gauge plate with rounded corners. Tanks arranged 
in timber cradles. (New.) 

SIX—3 in. Regulus metal acid Valves with standard 
flanges and stainless steel fittings. (Weight per 
valve, 158 Ib.) 

THREE—2 in. a. (Weight per valve, 70 Ib.) 

MORTO SON & WARD LIMITED, 
WALK MILL. ‘DOBCROSS, Nr. OLDHAM, LANCS. 
"Pp hone : Saddlew orth 437 


*Phone 98 Staines 
ARDNER Powder Mixer, 5 ft. by 17 in. by 17 in. 
deep. 

Artofex Dough Mixer, 34 in. revolving bowl, electric 

driven. 
Unused “ Weir”? Tubular Condenser, 140 sq. ft. 
Jacketed Cylindrical Vacuum Oven, 7 ft. by 3 ft. (unused), 
3 ft. 6 in. stainless coated Edge Runner by Torrance. 
Filter Press, 30 chambers, 26 in. by 26 in. 

HARRY H. GARDAM & CO. LTD. 
STAINES 


LANG Mixer—Emulsifier, 40-gal. size. Front bottom 
outlet, complete with motor, 400/3/50. New 1947. 
GARDNER, Size PD, Brush Sifter, complete with inter- 
changeable screens, 24-, 30- and 40-mesh and 

spare brush. First-class condition. 

TWO—7+ h.p. Sq. cage MOTORS by BROOK, 1,440 
r.p.m., 400/440/3/50, complete with Star Delta 
Starters. Unused. 

THREE—H.P. Sq. cage MOTOR by BROOK, 940 r.p.m., 
400/440/3/50, complete with P.B. Starter. 
Unused. 

TOPPING & HENDERSON LTD., 
Market Hall Chambers, 
Eccles, Manchester. 
*Phone— Eccles 3920. 


METAL Powders and Oxides. Dohm Limted, 167, 
Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 


STORAGE TANKS. EQUAL NEW 
Welded Steel Tanks, 20 ft. by 10 ft. by 10 ft. § in. 
plate, closed top, valves, gauges, inspection ladder. 
Low level float alarm. Each 12,500 gallons. 
MADEN & McKEE LIMITED, 
317 Prescot Road, 
Liverpool, 13. 











ROTARY VACUUM 
FILTER 


Drum cell type. 4ft. 74 in. diameter 
X 2 ft. 74in. wide. Filter surface 35 sq. 
ft. 2h.p. 4-speed motor with starter. 
Makers, International Combustion 
Co, Ltd. Brand new condition £1,350 


RYLATT & CO., 


64 Fountain St., Manchester 
TELE: BLACKFRIARS 9956 
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FOR SALE 





EVERAL small steam-jacketed Copper Pans. 
Several Ball Mills, 6 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 8 in., Silex-lined 
batch type, with driving gear and clutch. 

8 Simon type Portable Slat Conveyors, 20 ft. long, for 

xes or bags. 

Mixing Pan, 6 ft. dia. by 5 ft. deep, flat bottom, open top. 

Ditto, 3 ft. dia. by 5 ft. deep, flat bottom, open top. 

2—6 in. Centrifugal Pumps by Cherry. 

— — tube Boiler 80 Ib. pressure, 7 ft. 6 in. by 

n 

Milton Grinders fitted with 30 in. vertical stones, belt 
driven with shaker feeds. 

1 Iwel 20 in. Turbine Centrifugal Extractors with spare 
baskets. 

Steam Jacketed Gardner pattern Mixer about 30 gallons 
capacity. 

4 vertical Hall Ammonia Compressors, single cylinder, 
belt driven cylinders 3 in. to 5 in. bore 

8 Alfa-Laval Disc Separators, belt driv en, size 45 and 
65, with chambers 12 in. and 15 in. dia 

2 anused belt driven Ram Pumps, fitted one ram 1¢ in. 
dia., 3 in. stroke, brass fitted. 

Alpine type Perplex Grinder, chamber 20 in. dia. 

Ditto similar, chamber 18 in. dia. 

Single pair toothed Crushing Roll, belt and gear driven, 
last used for soap crvstals. 

2 Steam Jacketed Mixing Pans. 

Several A.C. motors, 3-10 h.p. 

2 Jacketed Mixing Pans with agitators. 

21—3 gallon capacity Ball Mills. 

4 Mather & Platt Colloid Mills. 

500 ft. B.B. Gravity Conveyor, steel rollers, 14 in. long 
by 6 in. pitch 

Torrance Positive-geared Edge Runner Mill. 

Torrance Combination Mill, comprising edge runner, 
horizontal pug, and granite roller mill. 

5 Riveted Vessels, partly jacketed and plain, with 
agitators and coils, as used in oil-refining trade. 

Sale about 126 ft. of 10 in. Continuous Worm Conveyor 
complete in steel.box, with intermediate bearings and 
geared drive at one end. 


Write: RICHARD SIZER LIMITED, ENGINEERS 
CUBER WORKS, HULL 


5 New Dewrance Pressure Gauges, 5-in. dial bv 

700 Ib. Bakelite Cases by 4 in. fitting. Each at 15s. 
nett ex-works. THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL), LTD., 
Cuba Street, Millwall, E.14. Tel. : East 1844. 


100 STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS: 
To-day’s value 5s. each, Clearing at 30s- 

dozen. Also large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. Wilsons - 

Springfield Mills, Preston, Lancs. Phone 2198. 





WORKING NOTICE 


HE Proprietor of British Patent No. 530727, entitled 

* Solvent treatment of partially polymerised oils to 
ebtain drying and non-drving oils” offers same for 
license or otherwise to ensure practical working in Great 
Britain. Inquiries to, SINGER, EHLERT, STERN & 
CARLBERG, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 4, Illinois, 
U.S.A 








AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS, Etc. 





DWARD RUSHTON, SON AND KENYON 
(Established 1805). 





Auctioneers’ Valuers and Fire Loss Assessors of 
EMICAL WORKS, PLANT AND 
MACHINERY 
York House, 12 York Street, Manchester. 


Telephone 1937 (2 lines) Central, Manchester. 








SURPLUS 


RE-CONDITIONED 


GHEMIGAL 
PLANT & 


MACHINERY 


for 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 








State your requirements 


to 


HODSON 


X CO. wacuinery LTD 


TOTTINGTON - BURY - LANGS 


PHONE: TOTTINGTON 
123 
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SERVICING 





[ED O#™, Ltd., pulverise raw os everywhere, 
167, Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1 


G BINDING, Drying, Screening and 

materials undertaken for the trade. p+ Sup ers 
of Ground Silica and Fillers, etc. JAMES KENT, 
Millers, Fenton, Staffordshire. Telegrams: Kenmili 
Stoke-on-Trent. Telephone: 4253 and 4254, Stoke-on- 
Trent (2 lines). 


GEINDIN G of every description of chemical and 
other materials for the trade with improved mills.— 
THOS. HILL-JoNEs, LTD., “Invicta” Mills, Bow Common 
Lane, London, E. Telegrams : “Hill-Jones, Bochurch , 
London.” Telephone: 3285 East. 


LONDON FIRM offers complete service packing pow- 

ders of all descriptions, also liquids and chemicals. 
Long runs only. Containers and packing cases for home 
and export, made on premises. Near to docks. Own 
rail sidings. Box No. 2331, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


ACHINERY Installations—try R. A. CoLLAcoTT & 
PARTNERS, 70, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
VICtoria 0179/9771). 





WANTED 


AXY kind of Merchandise bought for cash. Govt. 
surplus, redundant stocks, job lines, anything. Write 
G.T.C. 82/94, Seymour Place, London, W.1. 











Specialists in 
Carboys, Demijohns, Winchesters 


JOHN KILNER & SONS (1927) LTD. 
Tel. WAKEFIELD 2042 Established 1867 








CHEMICAL LEADWORK 


__TANKS _ VATS — _ cOILs — _ PIPEWORK 
Telephone 


W. G. JENKINSON, Ltd. “223 


156-160, ARUNDEL STREET, SHEFFIELD 


Telegraphic 
























Telephone : 
Clerkenwell Address: 
2908 r Gasthermo,”’ 
The mark of / Smith, London. 
precision and BRITISH MADE 
efficiency. THROUGHOUT 


if you use heat—it pays to measure it accurately 


B. BLACK & SON, LTD. 
180, Goswell Road, London, E.C.I | 


Thermometer Manufacturers (Mercury in Glass Type) 
Of all the principal Scientific Instrument and 
Laboratory Apparatus Manufacturers. 
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Wanted 


by R.A. Collacott & Partners 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


your —— for 

* Machinery Installation 

Special Machines 

Geared Motors 

Machine Repairs, Overhauls, etc. 
Structural Steelwork 

Rolling Mills, etc. 


R. A. Collacott & Partners 
Z0 Victoria St., London, S.W.1 


Telephone: VICtoria 0179 or 9771 





>t Oe Oe Oe OF 














Empty Barrels & Drums 








GENERAL AND EXPORT 
COOPERS 
AND 
DRUM RE-CONDITIONERS 


T.H.FIELDING &SONS LTD. 


CLARENCE ROAD * HUNSLET : LEEDS 
Phone: 22675 Branch Works at Hull 



































Manufacturers of 


Aniline Colours 
and Pigments 


Pattern Cards 
on Request 


ORGANIC 
DYESTUFFS 


LIMtdIT¥éE D 
Pendleton Mills, 
Croft-st., Pendleton 


Tele: Pendleton 1031 
*Grams: “‘ Fascolour, Manchester”’ 








4 
' 
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TANTIRON 


The original and still the best acid 
resisting high silicon iron alloy 


Sole Manufacturers : 


fenn OX Foundry Co. Ltd. 


Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 
Specialists in corrosion problems 
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WETTING & FOAMING 
AGENTS* 


|. ‘WATFORD’ Non-ionic and Cationic 
Wetting Agents and Detergents. 

2. ‘SULPHOSAL’ range. Including 
SULPHOSAL ‘S’ (Sulphonated Laury! 
Alcohol) liquid and powder. 


* Prices and samples on request. 


WATFORD CHEMICAL Co. Lt. 


30, BAKER ST., LONDON, W.1. W ELbeck 0264 





























COMPLETE PLANTS FOR THE 
PRODUCTION OF CHLORINE 


from Hydrogen Chloride, and regeneration 
of Hydrogen Chloride from Chlorination 
and other processes 


| CHEMICAL PLANT & EQUIPMENT 


== CO. LTD. = 


18, Palace Gardens Terrace, London, ws 
Phone: BAY 7727 











STEAM TRAPS ===] 
I 


FOR ALL PRESSURES AND DUTIES 
WE SPECIALISE I 


; es IN ENGINEER’S 
oy REQUIREMENTS FOR 
Wie THE CHEMICAL AND 

r- ALLIED TRADES 


| British STEAM 
’ SPECIALTIES LTp 





> WHARFST. LEICESTER | 
at: London, Liverpool, Bristoi, 


 Sepek 








1. Whiston, Glasgow, Manchester, & Newcastle-on-Tyne 





























1 CWT. KEGS 


—7J DAY DELIVERY— 


COOPERED IRON HOOPED 
KEGS SUITABLE FOR DRY 
MATERIALS MEASURING 


is x22 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED 

BY US SPECIALLY FOR THE 

HOME & EXPORT CHEMICAL 
TRADES. 





Sample on request 





GEO.W.ORR & Co. Ltd. 
8 COUSTONHOLM ROAD, 


GLASGOW, S.3. 


Telegrams: Telephone: 
Containers, Glasgow. Langside, 1777. 








































i ® Skilled hands — 
T kind ol hands? - 
bore hands—above all, healthy aoe oe 
special watch on those processes in aa 
chemical irritants _ a ee a 
ans hands that are prod : 
eee Recslex barrier preparation — 
output is never endangered by — dd 
by the fear of dermatitis, which can — 
> crippling. Rozalex is ae + sd ~ 
ser when ap 1. 
ney her to act as a barrier against 
known chemical irritant. _ 
i is at your service. 
hnical representative 1S - 
Write to Rozalex Ltd., 10 Norfolk 


Manchester 2. 


APPLY ROZALEX 


end? Ct OA 
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The FLOOR of AGES 


RESISTS” 
ACIDS AND ALKALIS 


) NSTALLED by a variety of industries for its rock-like 
permanence, The Floor of Ages also adds acid and 
alkali resistant to its honours. And rightly so. 

Exacting practical tests prove conclusively that The Floor 
of Ages is an effective, permanent resistant that is saving 
time and money for leading firms at home and abroad. 


If you would like to know how The Floor of Ages 
can solve YOUR problem, simply write or phone our 


Technical Dept. 
TANK LININGS 
. formaldehyde 


Bolton & Hayes 

storage tanks, and 
acid and alkali 
ar ) vats, etc. 


BoLTon & Hayes LTp. 


VIKING HOUSE 
Manchester Road, Bolton Tele. 4067 





are specialists in 
linings for bleach- 





ing cisterns, 





PRES A a 
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=“ -Etim gras SPRAYING 
FOUR OAKS macuines 
for FA’ RY LIMEWASHING 
The **FOUR OAKS ”’ way of 
uick and easy Limewashing, 


ourwashing, Distempering 
and Disinfecting. 









BRI! 


IDGEWATER 


SPRAYING MACHINE 
is made in two sizes, 
18 galls. and 30 galls. 


Catalogues free 





All Prices are + 
subject to con- 
ditions prevail-/ 
ing at the time 
Orders are re- 
ceived. 


Sole Manufacturers : 
7 r ’ ; UP Teal ist 
Four Oaks Works, Four Oaks, BIRMINGHAM 
W. C. G. LUDFORD, Proprietor. 
Telephone : 
305 Four Oaks. 


Telegrams : 
** Sprayers, Four Oaks.”’ 








INDUSTRIAL 
AND FINE 


LAPORTE 


LAPORTE CHEMICALS LTD., LUTON. 


Telephone: Luton 4390 Telegrams Laporte Luton. 
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— pebbles can have far-reaching results if properly 
used—as Goliath knew well. 

It’s the same with a Houchin Ball or Pebble Mill. Both 
types are brilliantly designed to give the fastest, finest 
grinding ever. 

For finer grinding of all materials, there’s nothing 
to equal a Houchin Mill. 


In spite of material shortages, 
good deliveries are still being made. 


Houchin Ltd., Garford Street, London, E.14. BALL & PEBBLE MILLS 


Telephone: East 3768/3817 


. + 
. Sl mat La 
eM St ete A 











Pascall Roller Mills are ideal. Research chemists 
find them to be of inestimable value for experi- 
mental work, sampling, production testing and 
small scale production. 

They will refine various materials such as creams, 
ointments, pastes, paints, printing inks, plastics, 
etc., and are available with either steel or porcelain 
rolls. 
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